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Ulster. That the Prime Minister should have 

consented to make his statement at once, 
instead of in a month’s time, is in itself something of a 
concession. From the point of view of party tactics 
postponement would perhaps have been more advan- 
tageous to the Government, for it is obviously very 
difficult for the Opposition to make any definite move 
in their campaign of resistance until they know exactly 
what it is they have got to resist. Their dilemma has 
been evident ever since Parliament met. However, 
Mr. Asquith has wisely decided to surrender this advan- 
tage, and on Monday we shall all know what the Govern- 
ment’s conciliatory intentions amount to. 


‘e) Monday we are to have Mr. Asquith’s offer to 


* * * 


So many apparently well-informed and yet contra- 
dictory statements have been made this week as to the 
nature of Mr. Asquith’s offer that as regards the all- 
important details there is nothing to do but to wait and 
hear. It may be taken for granted, however, that the 
Prime Minister will offer safeguards which, as far as the 
possibility of any actual oppression of Belfast by 
Dublin is concerned, will be more than adequate; and 
that in addition the northern counties will be offered the 
chance of contracting out, either immediately or at some 
future time after the Act has been in force. The general 
expectation seems to be that it is the former of these 
alternatives that will be suggested by Mr. Asquith. If 
so, we can only say that we regret the Government’s 
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the long run voluntarily accept Home Rule, but if parts 
of the province are to be excluded from the very start 
the process of conversion is likely to be unnecessarily 
prolonged. 


* * *” 


A very important point upon which none of the 
political oracles have given us any light is the question 
of what the Government will do when their offer has 
been rejected—as presumably it will be in any event— 
by the leaders of the Opposition. Without the consent 
of the latter the Home Rule Bill cannot be amended 
even to Ulster’s advantage; and it is impossible to 
suppose that any concessions would induce the House 
of Lords to accept the principle of the Bill by giving it 
a second reading. Will Mr. Asquith embody his offer 
in a separate amending measure, which the Peers might 
conceivably accept after the main Bill has been passed 
over their heads? Or will he be content simply to 
state the offer, and on its rejection proceed to pass and 
enforce his Bill as it stands? Evidently, if he intends 
to adopt the latter course, the actual terms of his offer 
on Monday will be of merely academic interest. Their 
generosity— if they are to be generous—may strengthen 
his hands with the electorate when the time comes to 
deal with Ulster, but that will be the sum total of their 
practical effect. This possibility may have something 
to do with the rather surprising silence of the Nationalist 
Party throughout all the recent discussion of alternative 
**concessions.”” It would certainly be a mistake to 
forget that as a political tactician the Prime Minister 
has more skill than the whole of the Opposition in both 
Houses put together. But we fancy the Opposition 
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have forgotten it, and that by the very violence of their 
methods they are delivering themselves into his hands. 


* * a 

Sir Edward Grey’s statement on Tuesday does not 
bring a solution of the Mexican problem much nearer. 
One section of the Press seemed to think that he had 
‘““torn up the Monroe Doctrine.” But it is not clear 
that the Monroe Doctrine, except in a very extended 
sense which has never been generally accepted, is in- 
volved at all. What Sir Edward Grey said was that if 
the U.S. Government should not think it desirable to 
take steps to secure reparation for the death of a British 
subject, ‘“‘ we must, of course, reserve to ourselves the 
right to secure reparation whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity.” But he proceeded to make clear our present 
impotence in the matter. The people responsible for 
the murder of Mr. Benton are rebels against the Mexican 
Government, and pressure, by blockade or otherwise, 
upon the Government would only help the guilty 
parties. As Sir Edward rejected as fantastic the notion 
of sending a force, which would have to be a large one, 
into any part of Mexico, the upshot of his statement 
was that we are precisely where we were: waiting in 
the hope that the U.S. Government will devise some 
means of ending the Mexican chaos. The speech has 
been well received in Washington ; but Dr. Wilson and 
Mr. Bryan still seem unable to convince themselves 
that effective intervention is possible. Up to the time 
of writing they have not even been able to secure the 
surrender of Mr. Benton’s body ; for the Mexican rebels 
are trading on their knowledge of American reluctance 
to enter upon the enormous task of pacifying Mexico 
by force. It is very like a deadlock at present, and the 
only suggestion offering a gleam of hope is that the 
States and Great Britain should unite to strengthen— 
financial aid would be necessary—the administration of 
General Huerta. 

* * * 

Mr. Churchill’s Supplementary Estimates were passed 
with rather less grumbling than might have been 
expected ; the majority of members seem to have been 
convinced by the case which the First Lord made out 
for having spent the money before it was actually 
voted. No doubt the extreme importance which is 
customarily attached to the control by the House of 
Commons of every detail of public expenditure is based 
to a considerable extent on a superstition dating from 
the days when financial control was the single effective 
weapon the Commons possessed. Nowadays it is less 
important perhaps that the House should cherish its 
power to veto public disbursements than that it should 
make the most of its chances of discussing the details 
of administrative policy. It might, indeed, be argued 
that within reasonable limits Supplementary Esti- 
mates, since they provide an extra opportunity for 
criticism, are rather advantageous than otherwise. 
But Mr. Churchill has certainly on this occasion gone 
rather far. He may have been justified in overspending 
during the past six months to the extent of two and a 
half millions, but that does not alter the fact that he 
has made himself responsible for an undesirable exten- 
sion of the precedents. 


But the most interesting and important part of 
Tuesday’s debate related to the question of the prices 
paid for armour plate. It was alleged that the existence 
of an “ armour ring ’’ led to the public having to pay 
arbitrary and excessive prices. Mr. Churchill's reply 
must have struck everyone as more than a little lame. 
He admitted by implication that a ring did exist, and 
that the introduction of a new competitive element 
was desirable. But he assured the House that the 
Admiralty were not the victims of extortion, and had 
obtained terms from the armour plate manufacturers 
that were “not unsatisfactory.” He could not say 
less. But he said more: he urged that for the State 
to undertake to manufacture for itself, even on a small 
scale, would involve a heavy capital expenditure for 
plant, which would swell the Naval Estimates by a 
large sum. Asked why he could not borrow for such a 
purpose, he replied that borrowing was “a field from 
which he had been taught consistently to avert his 
eyes.” 

7 * * 

As regards the prices charged by the ring, there is 
really no reason to accept Mr. Churchill’s assurance 
that they are fair. It is the easiest thing in the world 
for a manufacturer who has no competition to face to 
demonstrate quite convincingly on paper that his 
prices are reasonable, although if he were bidding 
against another would-be contractor he would find it 
worth his while to lower them substantially. If Mr. 
Churchill does not know this—probably he does—it is 
merely because he lacks business experience. In any 
case the establishment of a State manufacturing plant 
as a check is desirable from every point of view. Mr. 
Churchill’s objection to borrowing for the purpose is 
nothing more than a Gladstonian ghost, and we do not 
suppose there are half a dozen members in the House 
who are capable of being frightened by it. To dis- 
tribute the burden of a piece of capital expenditure of 
this sort—if it were large enough to be worth dis- 
tributing—over a number of years would be not a pardon- 
able course, as some members seemed to suggest, but 
the only sound and proper course. But as a matter 
of fact the necessary expenditure could not be so very 
large, after all, not half, we imagine, of the amount of 
the Supplementary Estimates which Mr. Churchill was 
defending. Clearly Mr. Churchill in rejecting the 
proposal of State manufacture had other and more 
weighty considerations in mind than those he thought 
fit to mention ; and we suggest that it is the duty of the 
House, and especially of the economist group, to take 
the earliest opportunity of finding out what they are. 


# * * 


The Board of Trade has, no doubt, congratulated 
itself on the Unemployment Insurance debate of last 
Tuesday, but the discussion was not very creditable to 
the House of Commons. There was a general demand 
for the extension of the sphere of the compulsorily 
insured trades. If the Board of Trade is going to move 
in this direction at all, it should act quickly, in order to 
secure a good crop of contributions, before a depression 
in trade diminishes the income and increases the expenses 
of the Unemployment Fund. The Labour members 
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showed considerable ability in dealing with the many 
detailed and intricate questions arising out of the com- 
plicated relations between the Board of Trade and the 
Unions. But we regret that they did not state a more 
cogent case for the increase of the ridiculously small 
one-sixth refund paid by the Board of Trade to Unions 
providing unemployment benefit for their members. 
In this matter organised labour performs a very valuable 
public service and has a very strong claim for more 
adequate recognition, whether the compulsory scheme 
is extended or not. 
* * * 

The House did not appear to think it necessary to 
have any clear conception of the financial aspects of the 
Unemployment Insurance scheme before proceeding to 
make general demands for its extension. The Board of 
Trade has been somewhat disingenuous in its statements 
on this question. The following figures are here pre- 
sented for the first time. The gross estimate for Labour 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance in 1913-14 was 
£1,549,614, of which £240,000 was an appropriation in 
aid, being the maximum amount which the Act permits 
to be deducted for administration expenses from the 
annual income of the Unemployment Fund—namely, 10 
per cent. In order to ascertain the total administration 
expenses of Unemployment Insurance we must deduct 
from the gross estimate (1) £600,000, being the Board's 
contribution to the Unemployment Fund ; (2) £70,000, 
being the estimate for the one-sixth refund to Trade 
Unions ; (3) (say) £350,000, which represents a liberal 
estimate of the cost of the Labour Exchanges apart 
from the Insurance scheme. This leaves £530,000 
(about a quarter of the total annual income of the 
Unemployment Fund) as an approximate estimate of the 
administration expenses. Now the scheme stands or 
falls from a financial point of view according as it is 
going to cost (over a period of years) twopence, four- 
pence, or eightpence to pay every shilling of benefit into 
a workman’s pocket. The Board of Trade is strenuously 
endeavouring to reduce administration expenses to the 
minimum ; but they are certainly high, and this must 
be an important factor in any decision as to the advisa- 
bility of extending the scheme. 

x * * 

On Tuesday Lord Selborne, in the House of Lords, 
called attention to the case of Sarah Savage, the woman 
who was recently sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
for cruelty to her children in keeping them locked up 
and concealed in a single room for 16 months. He was 
told, he said, that the woman was justified in fearing 
that if she applied to the Poor Law for help her children 
would be taken away from her and either placed in some 
institution or boarded out with some other woman. 
“ If that was the law, then he said the law was crassly 
stupid.””. The Archbishop of Canterbury pointed out 
that this policy of ‘‘ breaking up a home ” was due not 
to the law itself but to the way in which the law was 
administered by certain Boards of Guardians. This, of 
course, is quite true, but it should be added that the 
Boards of Guardians which do deliberately adopt this 
policy of deterring widows from seeking outdoor relief 
by making it a condition that they should surrender 
some or all of their children are the Boards which are 
held up as models by the Poor Law Department of the 
Local Government Board. Where more humane methods 


prevail, they prevail in spite of, not because of, pressure 
from Whitehall. We hope Lord Selborne will pursue 


the matter. 
+ > * 


The other day a Post Office canvasser was prosecuted 
at Bradford for embezzling three sums of ten shillings. 
According to the evidence of a Post Office official, the 
prisoner “had been a very successful canvasser, and 
would have received an advance [of salary] in due 
course.” He was aged 41, and was receiving twenty 
shillings a week! The magistrate commented very 
severely on the action of the Post Office in paying such 
a wage to a man who “ was giving every satisfaction 
and obtaining a considerable amount of business for 
his employers,” and suggested that some at least of 
the responsibility for the theft must be borne by those 
who exposed the man to such a strong temptation to 
supplement his income by illicit means. He felt that 
he must impose some sentence, but it would be a light 
one—21 days in the second division. How much of 
this sort of thing is going on in the Post Office ? Neither 
the Holt Report nor any public document, as we have 
repeatedly pointed out, contains an intelligible summary 
of the Post Office Wages Bill. Will some private mem- 
ber of Parliament move for a return (to be prepared by 
the Department of Labour Statistics, not by the Post 
Office) on the lines of the Earnings and Hours Enquiry 
of 1906, showing the earnings and hours of work of 
each class of Post Office employees, and the percentage 
receiving less than 20s., between 20s. and 25s., and so 
on? More light on this subject is certainly needed. 

* * * 


A Bill “ concerning the traffic in the means of pre- 
venting births” is shortly to be introduced in the 
German Reichstag. This step is the result of the com- 
bined wisdom of the Government and most of the parties 
in connection with their study of the rapidly declining 
birth-rate. The Socialist Press, and that part of the 
Radical Press which ventures to touch the subject, 
protest vigorously against this proposal as a danger to 
the health of the country and an unspeakable assault 
upon personal liberty without being in any way a remedy 
for the ill against which it is aimed. The medical world 
also, to judge from a series of enquiries sent out by a 
Radical paper to the leading doctors of the country, is 
almost unanimous in condemning any such restraint, 
on the ground that it would only result in the more 
rapid spread of disease and consequent sterility. The 
doctors are inclined to regard the increase in the cost of 
living as the true cause of the decline in the birth-rate, 
and one well-known professor suggests that if the State 
wants more children it should feed and support half the 
children in the country itself or should at least make 
a considerable reduction in taxation. The fact is that 
any Government can check the fall in the birth-rate 
just as soon as it chooses—provided it is willing to pay. 

* * * 

While politicians and economists are discussing the 
application of the legal minimum wage to agriculture, 
the labourers continue to make sporadic attempts to 
improve their conditions. In the Norfolk villages of 
Hillington, Babingley, and Flitcham the labourers have 
struck in support of the demand that the farmers shall 
grant an extra shilling a week, a Saturday half-holiday, 
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and the abolition of the “‘ double journey” system. 
The farmers are now importing blacklegs from Cam- 
bridgeshire. A certain piquancy is added to the situa- 
tion by the fact that the revolt is largely due to the 
concessions recently accorded by the King on his neigh- 
bouring estate of Sandringham. In Helions Bumpstead 
in North Essex the farmers have adopted definitely 
aggressive tactics. The labourers, who mostly receive 
thirteen shillings a week, have ventured to join the 
Union, whereupon the farmers a fortnight ago proceeded 
to lock the men out, stating that in future they would 
employ nothing but “free labour.””’ What a lot of 
senseless industrial conflict Mr. Murphy’s much adver- 
tised example is responsible for! The labourers’ or- 
ganisations are not strong, and we hope that the official 
Labour movement, and indeed all rural reformers, will 
lend the locked-out men all possible moral and material 
support. 
* * * 

On Wednesday Mr. Ellis Davies introduced into the 
House of Commons a Bill to establish County Boards for 
fixing minimum wages for workmen in slate mines and 
quarries. He pointed out that the high rate of accidents 
in this industry is largely due to the hazardous risks 
taken by men in their anxiety to earn a living wage. 
A strike has now been in progress in one of the Welsh 
quarries for over twelve weeks. The men are only 
claiming a minimum wage of four shillings a day for 
skilled quarrymen, which, as Mr. Davies pointed out, 
is less than the amount awarded by some of the Trade 
Boards already established. There is every reason why 
Mr. Davies’ Bill should receive the support of the 
Government. 

* * * 

We commend to the notice of those who are con- 
cerned to find a way out of the financial difficulties of the 
Women’s Approved Societies under the Insurance Act 
the popular demand that is arising for a municipal 
provision for the expectant mother. Those gatherings 
of working-class women up and down the country 
which constitute the force of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild are asking that the present unsatisfactory 
arrangements for enabling pregnant women to stay at 
home from the factory or the warehouse shall be replaced 
by systematic care at the hands of the Local Health 
Authority. A fortnight ago a distinguished gynzco- 
logist was proposing, in the columns of the British 
Medical Journal, an allowance of five shillings a week 
to expectant mothers. There has just been published 
a penny pamphlet by Miss Bondfield, The National 
Care of Maternity (W.C.G., 28 Church Row, Hamp- 
stead), which will form the basis of endless discussions 
by working women throughout Great Britain, urging 
the provision of “ maternity clinics’’ and a money 
allowance for every expectant mother who invites the 
Health Visitor to come to see her home. 


We very much regret that we are prevented by unforeseeable 
circumstances from issuing the Supplement on the Modern 
Drama which was announced to appear this week. It will, 
however, be published in due course. Neat week we shall pub- 
lish as a Supplement the very important report on the working 
of the Insurance Act, of which full particulars are given on 
page 701 of this issue. 


MILITARISM AND ULSTER 


‘To: new Covenant, which Lord Milner and 

others have devised for signature in Great 
Britain, will doubtless be widely signed as, 
to all intents and purposes, a Unionist petition against 
Home Rule. Its authors disclaim the notion that it 
commits its signatories to anything—“ by signing that 
declaration no man will pledge himself to take any 
particular action of which at a given moment his con- 
science and judgment do not approve’; and they say 
that they have drafted it “ with a view to testing the 
strength and sincerity of the promises so often made to 
those of our fellow-citizens in Ireland, whose one prayer 
is not to be cast out from their citizenship of the United 
Kingdom, that they will not be left to fight their battle 
alone.” As the most frequent and conspicuous mouth- 
piece of these promises has been Mr. Bonar Law himself, 
it is inconceivable that his party followers should permit 
doubt to be entertained regarding his “ strength and 
sincerity ’’ for want of a few non-committal strokes of 
the pen. Therefore, in respect of the number of signa- 
tures obtained and the tonnage of the paper that they 
are written on, this document may easily beat the 
records ; indeed, it would be a startling failure if it did 
not. 

So far as regards Home Rule, its influence will be 
precisely nil. We all know that the anti-Home Rule 
party is one of the two largest parties in Great Britain ; 
and the signing of the Covenant can tell us nothing new 
on that point. The only important consequences that it 
will have are quite independent of the particular party 
controversy which has occasioned it. They are conse- 
quences such as Lord Milner “‘ damns,”’ and most of his 
fellow-Covenanters cannot, we believe, have visualised ; 
but they alone are important enough to detain thinking 
people. 

For while the Covenant commits its signatories to no 
action, it does commit them to an opinion. The opinion 
is that, if Parliament passes a Bill which they as a party 
dislike, they will be “ justified in taking or supporting 
any action that may be effective to prevent it being 
put into operation, and more particularly to prevent the 
forces of the Crown being used.” That, stripped of 
verbal trimmings (such as that the nation has never been 
consulted about Home Rule, or that its effect is “ to 
deprive the people of Ulster of their rights as citizens of 
the United Kingdom ”’—mere party phrases, which at 
no by-election are taken seriously), is the pith and kernel 
of the new Covenant. It is not a statement of intention, 
but a statement of belief—belief that citizens need not 
obey laws, nor soldiers obey orders, unless they per- 
sonally think fit. The Covenanters “ solemnly ”’ repu- 
diate the claims both of civil obedience and of military 
discipline, if and when those claims conflict with their 
party convictions. 

On the question of civil obedience we can say no more 
than has been said. From this point of view the 
doctrine of the Covenant will be invoked by every 
preacher of anarchy in Great Britain for generations ; 
and they will make vastly more practical use of it than 
ever Lord Milner can. When the next national railway 
strike or coal strike is on us, it will render enormously 
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difficult, if not impossible, the task of Trade Union 
leaders who desire to keep their followers within the 
limits of law and order. Every experienced Trade 
Union official knows that and deplores it, even if Lord 
Milner and his distinguished friends do not. But on 
this the Covenant only repeats an old story ; where it is 
newer is in its attack on military discipline. We know 
that such attacks were made by Unionist speakers last 
year ; but Lord Derby’s sensible rebuke seemed to have 
stopped them. The Covenant, with Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts and Admiral of the Fleet Sir Edward 
Seymour as its two first signatories, re-affirms them 
pointedly, and justifies the worst construction of the 
brief but pregnant speech made by Lord Roberts in 
the House of Lords on February llth. It goes to 
the country now as the Field-Marshal’s view that the 
soldier is not to do what he is told in all cases, but only 
in cases where he does not individually disapprove his 
orders. Of this doctrine, no less than of the other, we 
shall continue to hear long after the Irish controversy is 
dead and buried. Lord Roberts is too famous a man 
for his endorsement of it to be soon forgotten. 

Let us see what it means, this claim that the in- 
dividual soldier has a discretion to disobey orders. In 
the first place it deprives soldiering of its whole moral 
basis. What justifies the soldier in carrying lethal 
weapons, and on occasion using them, is that he does 
so not for his own purposes nor at his own discretion, 
but solely for the State’s purposes and at the discretion 
of the State’s officers. Take from his acts the sanction 
of Parliament ; substitute the arbitrary sanction of his 
own likes and dislikes, his own judgment, his own sym- 
pathies, and he ceases to be a soldier, and becomes no 
better than any other cut-throat. Nay, he becomes 
worse ; for the private cut-throat at least lives on his 
own weapons and resources, while the soldier wields 
the weapons and resources with which the State has 
entrusted him. When, as Lord Roberts and his fellow- 
Covenanters would have him, he uses them for his own 
purposes, he abuses the most sacred of trusts, and turns 
traitor as well as cut-throat. 

In the second place the claim, if admitted and so far 
as admitted, means the enthronement of militarism and 
the dethronement of constitutional government. In 
the hands of the persons who compose the Army is 
reposed the whole ultimate force of the State. If these 
persons are to disobey orders according to their private 
political inclinations, and to use the State’s force to resist, 
or refuse to use it to enforce, the execution of Acts of 
Parliament, evidently Parliament is left powerless, 
and the heads of the Army acquire the real sovereignty 
of the country. This is what militarism means ; we are 
familiar enough with it in history, and it has invariably 
been reached along Lord Roberts’ lines. What is more, 
every aggressive officer-caste in every country always 
tends to seek it along those lines. That is why the 
intervention of officers in politics is one of the best- 
recognised perils, against which every modern democracy 
and every modern monarchy that wishes to be more 
than a Cesarism has sedulously to guard itself. Soldiers 
who are good citizens know it ; the Duke of Wellington 
would have cut off his right hand rather than sign Lord 
Roberts’ manifesto. 





Lastly (and this is very significant of the psychology 
of the claim), we may notice that it is never really the 
soldier, but the officer, on whose behalf the right to dis- 
obey orders is asserted. The signatories of the new 
Covenant, who want officers to refuse to act against 
Ulstermen, would be horrified if the private soldier 
used his private discretion to refuse to act against 
strikers or against any popular revolutionists not 
approved by the gentlemen of England. The dis- 
cretion claimed for the Army, like that “ honour of the 
Army” behind which so many Continental military 
abuses shelter themselves, is a bulwark for officers only ; 
it has no validity for “‘ common” soldiers. In short, it 
is a claim for class privilege, and as such must appear 
increasingly repellent to the democratic instincts which 
civilisation is everywhere developing. 


THE COMING GENERAL 
ELECTION 


E hasten to explain that we have nothing to 

\ ," reveal as to the date of the General Election, 

which must be held within the next twenty- 
two months. We pretend to no power of prophecy 
which would warrant our speculation in favour of July 
next, or October next, or July, 1915. These alterna- 
tives, and others that ingenuity may suggest, are just 
now the subject of endless gossip at Westminster. They 
are of intense interest to Members and candidates and 
political agents. The choice of date is of some concern 
to those Ministers who are sincerely anxious to get on 
with their departmental work, and it may be of the 
greatest moment (though we cannot instantly make up 
our minds in which direction) to the inauguration of a 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland. But for the purpose 
of the present article, and, as we venture to believe, in 
its bearing on the most important interests of the great 
mass of the English people, the exact date of the coming 
General Election is of less consequence than the way it 
will be run. 

We suggest that the last half-dozen by-elections—at 
all but one of which three candidates have gone to the 
poll, with the result that the Government has lost three 
seats—must compel reflection. Most people who 
have any real concern in politics at all are beginning to 
regard with apprehension a General Election in which, 
owing to the extraordinary ineptitude of our electoral 
system, the government of the country may fall into 
the hands of a Cabinet representing only a minority of 
the voters. It is curious, by the way, that the jour- 
nalists and organisers, who regard it as unspeakably 
dreadful for a Cabinet to get into power by the votes of 
a minority of those who are allowed ballot papers, 
endure with equanimity Cabinets resting on the suffrages 
of quite a small minority of the adult citizens—for it is 
a fact that less than eight millions of the twenty-six 
million adults of the United Kingdom actually possess 
votes. Leaving this out of account as usual, we have 
the Westminster Gazette, in its most urbane manner— 
which we would fain imitate—gravely deploring the 
tactical error of running “third candidates,” and 
solemnly adjuring the Labour Party “ that a policy of 
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supporting the Government in the House while injuring 
it in the country may stultify them quite as much as it 
injures the Liberal Party.” This, indeed, is a senti- 
ment with which we find it hard to disagree, though 
much lies in the application of it. However, it seems 
that the Liberals take heart. ‘* The general supposition 
at the moment,”’ continues our always enlightened con- 
temporary, “ is that the evil will cure itself, when the 
General Election comes, and the amount of money and 
candidates available is limited by the circumstances 
which will then be in operation.”” We wholly agree that 
it is an evil thing when constituencies in which the 
Party of conservation counts only a minority of the 
citizens send representatives to Westminster who voice 
only the views of that minority. But we are not so 
sure that the evil is going to cure itself, or that the 
Westminster Gazette addresses its adjurations to the right 
quarter. We believe, indeed, that it has left out of 
account the real facts of the situation. 

The controversy as to the policy of running candidates 
in opposition to the official Liberal Party is an old one. 
More than forty years ago, after a Liberal defeat at a 
by-election in Mr. Gladstone’s own constituency of 
Greenwich, that sturdy veteran Professor E. S. Beesly 
was giving to the workmen forcible advice on the subject, 
which it may be profitable to ponder over : 

The result of the Greenwich election is highly satisfactory. 

The workman has at length come to the conclusion that the difference 
between Liberal and Tory is pretty much that between upper and 
nether millstone. The quality of the two is essentially the same. 
They are sections of the wealth-possessing class, and on all Parliamen- 
tary questions affecting the interests of labour they play into each 
other’s hands so systematically and imperturbably that one would sup- 
pose they thought workmen never read a newspaper or hear a speech. 

. For the failure of all these Bills [i.e., the Labour measures of the 
time] the Ministry must be held responsible. . . . This being the case, 
it is simply silly for Liberal newspapers to mourn over the Greenwich 
election as an unfortunate mistake. . . . There was no mistake at all 
at Greenwich. There was a ‘third party ” in the field knowing per- 
fectly well what it wanted, and regarding Mr. Boord [the Conservative] 
and Mr. Angerstein [the Liberal] with impartial hostility. I trust that 
such a third party will appear in every large town in England at the 
next General Election, even though the result should be a Parliament 
of six hundred and fifty Boords. Everything must have a beginning, 
and workmen have waited so long for justice that seven years of Tory 
government will seem a trifling addition to the sum total of their endur- 
ance, if it is a necessary preliminary to an enforcement of claims. 
(The Beehive, August 9th, 1873.) 

Now, we do not wish, on the present occasion, to 
express any opinion in this controversy, still less to 
commit ourselves to the appalling vision of a Parliament 
of six hundred and fifty Boords! But it is as well even 
for the Westminster Gazette to face the facts and to look 
ahead. 

What was the position at Reading, at South Lanark, 
at Bethnal Green, at Poplar, at Leith? It is idle to 
pretend that the running of an independent candidate 
in each of these cases was the outcome of any effort of 
the Labour Party at Westminster. There was, indeed, 
as Professor Beesly put it forty years ago, “a third 


party in the field knowing perfectly well what it 
wanted,” and regarding Liberalism and Conservatism 


‘ with impartial hostility.” But this party was not of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's leading. The new factor is that 
this third party is as rebellious against Mr. MacDonald 
as it is against Mr. Asquith; and that, even in 
the wide area of a General Election, these “ rebels ”’ will, 


There 


as it appears lack neither candidates nor moncy. 


is now in nearly every working-class centre an organised 
nucleus of workmen eager to run a Parliamentary 
candidate, whether it suits the tactics of the official 
Labour Party or not; and it seems that the money for 
election expenses is discreetly forthcoming, and wil! 
continue to be forthcoming to an extent hitherto quite 
unparalleled. The fact is that practically all sections 
of the Woman Suffrage Movement now want to see the 
present Government defeated. Mr. John Scurr, who 
was actively supported at Bethnal Green by the “ Votes 
for Women Fellowship’ and the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, was as efficient an instrument for 
‘keeping the Liberal out ’’ as was Mr. Bell at Leith, 
who was supported by the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies. Ten thousand pounds would run 
thirty candidates at the General Election, and the 
women repeatedly raise such a sum in a single evening. 
It is, indeed, quite likely that the total expenditure of 
all the women’s societies over the General Election will 
exceed a hundred thousand pounds. 

We have not the least desire, in insisting on these 
facts, to seem to threaten either the Liberal or the 
Labour Party. It is the facts themselves that add to 
the perplexities of all who are concerned for progressive 
legislation and administration in any part of the field. 
We certainly do not wish to put Mr. Bonar Law in office 
instead of Mr. Asquith, to defeat the Home Rule Bill or 
to repeal the Parliament Act. But we believe the 
Woman Suffrage Movement to be growing every day 
stronger in financial resources, in numerical strength, 
and in fervour. These women are in earnest. They 
are not to be appeased by words, by appeals to refrain 
from interfering with the politics of this or that party 
or group, or even by what seems to them an essentially 
masculine patriotism. In the smouldering rebellion of 
insurgent “‘ Labour ’’—unintelligently insurgent, it may 
be, but quite genuinely resentful of the evasions and 
delays of what they regard as a “‘ House of Pretence”’ 
—the women have found a weapon that will cut. 


THE NEW ZEALAND STRIKE 


WELLINGTON, January 17th. 


in Great Britain and on the Continent should know 

the real causes and conduct of the disastrous 
strike which has recently taken place in New Zealand. 
If the information sent abroad has been of the character 
of that disseminated through the local capitalistic Press 
(as it almost certainly has), then a true presentment of 
the position is absolutely necessary—more necessary to 
students of comparative sociology or economics than to 
others, because there is a common likeness in these 
industrial events and a growing similarity in the methods 
of repression which connect them all round the world. 
Colorado, Dublin, Vancouver, Johannesburg, and Wel- 
lington—they are all, with little points of local difference, 
‘* sisters under their skins.” 

In the latter half of the year 1913 trepidation began 
to show itself in the counsels of those employers of 
labour whose guiding policy is a determination ~ to 
run their business in their own way,”’ a way which it is 
hardly necessary to state is seldom an unselfish effort 
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for the general good. A fund of £35,000 was raised by 
levy of the Employers’ Federation and an “ under- 
standing ”’ arrived at with the Merchants’ Association, 
the Farmers’ Union, and kindred Conservative bodies. 
It soon became apparent to this alliance that attack 
must be made on the United Federation of Labour and 
on the Social Democratic Party, one of these being the 
industrial and the other the political wing of the only 
really militant force of Labour in New Zealand. 

So successful had been the advance made by these 
organisations since their inauguration last July, so 
evident was the fact that if undisturbed they would soon 
dominate the industrial and political positions, that, to 
those who opposed the growing power of the workers, 
instant action seemed imperative. With a sympathetic 
Tory Government in office this seemed the opportunity 
to destroy their youthful opponents before they had 
time to collect funds or perfect their arrangements. By 
ways which have lately been exposed again and again 
in America, strikes were initiated by subtle agency 
or by “ pin-pricking” on the part of employers. 
Naturally, the United Federation of Labour was bitterly 
opposed to premature strikes in its own immature con- 
dition, so the first and second strikes which occurred 
(those at Denniston Coal Mines and Warkworth Lime 
Works) were smothered and the men ordered to pick 
up their tools again. A month or two later, at Huntley 
Coal Mine, sixteen of the miners, including the whole 
executive of the Miners’ Union, were abruptly dismissed 
—most of them after years of service—on the plea of 
“ reduction of hands.” The miners asked why, if hands 
were shortened by the discharge of sixteen men, fourteen 
new hands were taken on next day. No answer. The 
men said, ‘ Since there is not work enough for all, we 
will work only five days out of six if you will keep us all 
on.” The reply was “ No.” Again the miners pleaded 
“ Allow us to ballot for any sixteen of us to leave, but 
not this particular group of marked men.”’ The answer 
came, ““No. The men to whom we gave notice are 
discharged.” It was then evident that victimisation 
of trade unionists was being carried on ; so the men put 
down their tools. 

At Wellington the shipwrights (a small union of about 
40 men) asked the Union S.S. Co. for a rise in wages, on the 
ground that they had received no increase for many years. 
The reply to this request was to cut five shillings a week 
off the existing rates of pay. The shipwrights laid their 
case before their main Union—they were affiliated to the 
Wellington Waterside Workers, which numbered about 
1,600 men—and the Watersiders held a “ stop-work ” 
meeting that lasted an hour and ten minutes only. 
There they decided that they would not strike to enforce 
the grievance of the shipwrights. However, on going 
back to work they found their places filled by others, 
upon which, in indignation, they called all their men 
out. They were undoubtedly wrong, technically, to 
stop work to hold a meeting, but they contend that it is 
difficult for “‘ casuals ” to hold a meeting at night; that 
they are piece-workers, paid by the hour, and so did not 
anticipate so severe a penalty as dismissal. In fact, as 
workers have so often done, they walked blindfold into 
the employers’ trap, which after-events proved would 
certainly have caught them somehow, if not at that 
particular place or time. Pickets were sent out along 
the waterfront, and the whole commerce of the port 
suspended. Two or three days of idleness followed, in 
which assaults and fisticuffs played their part on board 
some of the ships on which attempts were made to work 
cargo. During this time the police were withdrawn 





from the waterfront, in order, as it was alleged, that th® 
wilder spirits among the strikers might make reckles$ 
display of force. Then the Watersiders’ Union, which 
belonged to the United Federation of Labour, asked the 
executive of the latter body to take charge of the strike, 
and the Federation, hoping that through its mediation 
better terms could be obtained, reluctantly assumed 
control. This hope proved to be without foundation. 
Day after day passed, each with its conference between 
the representatives of the employers and the workers ; 
each day with its disappointments and added heart- 
burnings. It soon became evident that there would 
be “no surrender” on the part of employers; if a 
proposal was made by them it was retracted as soon as 
the workers agreed to accept it, and, finally, an ulti- 
matum was issued—viz., that the Watersiders must 
come under the Arbitration Act. The Watersiders 
Union had formerly been registered under this Act, 
and, utterly dissatisfied with the treatment accorded, 
had, by a large majority, agreed to cancel its registra- 
tion. So it was “ like a red rag to a bul! ”’ to insist that 
under duress they should register again. 

The great objection felt by the Watersiders and by 
other “ free’? Unions to the Arbitration Act needs 
explanation. Twenty years ago, when Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration were introduced into New 
Zealand, it was purely voluntary; no Union was coerced 
to register or even to remain registered. It did not 
prohibit strikes, except in one case—i.e., when an 
industrial dispute was sub judice. Strange to say, under 
this measure, strikes were non-existent. As the years 
went on and amendments were made, and (alas !) when 
subtle influences were permitted to tamper with the Act, 
strikes began again to make their appearance, and, to 
meet these, drastic clauses were inserted into the Act 
providing severe punishments for strikers. Registered 
Unions became restive, and many powerful societies of 
workers cancelled registration. Towards the end of 1913 
an amending Bill was circulated ; this—among its many 
other harsh proposals—threatened heavy penalties 
against all strikers or those who aided them. 

The Unions, registered or not, became alarmed. 
They said, in effect, ‘‘ Under what Act are we supposed 
to be registered ? Is it the Act as it was, or the Act as 
amended, or the Act as the Tories may make it this year 
or next year?” In fact, industrial arbitration is now 
regarded as a quicksand, as a system which can be 
altered out of all recognition at the will of one of the 
parties to the agreement—viz., the State. So long as 
the free right of retirement was permitted there was a 
measure of safety, but now that penalties can be 
inflicted on Unions for striking, whether they share the 
benefits of the Act or not, there appears to be no margin 
of security outside it. The proposed Bill passed into 
law, and it was this feeling of insecurity as to the future 
position under the Act which made the Watersiders 
resist for weeks the attempt of employers to force them 
back under it, knowing that the employers had strong 
interest (their own class-interest) in this determined 


compulsion. 
I have endeavoured to show clearly the cause of the 
strikes which for weeks produced unrest and danger in 


the whole of New Zealand and part of Australia. With 
what high-handed autocracy, with what severity and 
show of force the suppression of the strikes was con- 
ducted must be left for another article. 
EpWArD TREGEAR 
(Late Permanent Head of the Labour 
Department of New Zealand). 
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THE HEART OF MR. 


GALSWORTHY 
R. GALSWORTHY has been writing to the 


Times on “the heartlessness of Parliament.” 

The Times, always noted for its passion for 
humane causes, ranges itself behind him and asserts that 
Englishmen have now learned to speak of the politician 
‘“* with intellectual contempt, as of one who is making 
a game of realities, who fiddles a dull tune while Rome 
is burning.”” Both Mr. Galsworthy and the Times are 
apparently agreed that the measures which Parliament 
has for some time past been discussing are matters of 
trivial significance and, in so far as they take up time 
which might be devoted to better things, are an outrage 
upon the conscience of (to use the quaint phrase of the 
newspaper) “those who are most interested in the 
spectacle of life and the future of mankind.” Mr. Gals- 
worthy, wearing his heart upon the point of his pen, not 
only denounces the indifference of politicians to vital 
things, but goes on to lay down an alternative pro- 
gramme—a programme of the heart, as we might call it, 
in contrast to the programme of the hustings. He 
begins his list of things which ought to be legislated 
about with the sweating of women workers and 
insufficient feeding of children, and he ends it with the 
following five instances of—in an even stranger phrase 
than that quoted from the Times—“ abhorrent things 


” 


done daily, daily left undone” : 


Export of horses worn-out in work for Englishmen—save the mark ! 
Export that for a few pieces of blood-money delivers up old and faithful 
servants to wretchedness. 

Mutilation of horses by docking, so that they suffer, offend the eye, 
and are defenceless against the attacks of flies that would drive men, 
so treated, crazy. 

Caging of wild things, especially wild song-birds, by those who them- 
selves think liberty the breath of life, the jewel above price. 

Slaughter for food of millions of creatures every year by obsolete 
methods that none but the interested defend. 

Importation of the plumes of ruthlessly slain wild birds, mothers with 
young in the nest, to decorate our gentlewomen. 


Probably ninety-nine readers out of a hundred will 
sympathise deeply with Mr. Galsworthy’s bitter cry 
against a Parliament that has so long left these and 
other wrongs unrighted. Let Mr. Galsworthy take any 
one of his cases of inhumanity by itself, and we are 
sure he will have the support of nearly all decent people 
in demanding that an end shall be put to it. The 
human conscience has developed considerably in recent 
years in regard to the treatment both of human beings 
and of animals, and, though conscience is frequently 
dumb in the portlier presence of economic interests, it 
has still the power to get things done, as witness, for 
example, the establishment of minimum-wage boards 
in certain sweated trades. Mr. Galsworthy, however, 
does not ask us to consider each of his desired reforms on 
its merits. He asks us, in effect, to put them in place 
of the reforms which politicians are at present dis- 
cussing. ‘* Almost any one of them,”’ he declares of his 
brood of evils, “‘is productive of more suffering to 
innocent and helpless creatures, human or not, and 
probably of more secret harm to our spiritual life, more 
damage to human nature, than, for example, the 
admission or rejection of Tariff Reform, the Dis- 
establishment or preservation of the Welsh Church, I 


would almost say than the granting or non-granting of 
Home Rule.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Galsworthy is doing his cause, 
or causes, no service in making comparisons of this sort. 
He is like a man who would go before Parliament, when 
it was discussing some big project like the nationalisation 
of the railways, and deny its right to legislate on such a 
matter till it had passed a measure forbidding the use of 
the sticky sort of fly-papers. One might sympathise 
heartily with his desire to abolish the slow torture of 
flies, and the writer of this article detests with his whole 
soul those filthy fly-traps in which the insects go on 
dragging their legs out till they die. But it is obvious 
that the question of cruelty to flies is one which must be 
dealt with on its merits. To weigh it in the balance 
against such a thing as nationalisation of the railways 
is, we fear, merely to invite a humorous rather than a 
serious treatment of the question. It is not a comic 
question in itself: it may easily become comic as a 
result of some ridiculous comparison. That is, more or 
less, what one feels in regard to Mr. Galsworthy’s 
implied comparison between the importance of Free 
Trade and the importance of putting an end to the 
‘** export of horses worn-out in work for Englishmen— 
save the mark! Export that for a few pieces of blood- 
money delivers up old and faithful servants to wretched- 
ness.’ In so far as the export of horses leads to cruelty 
and wretchedness we agree with Mr. Galsworthy that it 
ought to be stopped. Not because the horses are “ worn- 
out in work for Englishmen,” not because they are “ old 
and faithful servants’’—that is mere sentimentalising and 
rhetoric—but because they are living creatures which 
ought not to be subjected to any pain that is not abso- 
lutely necessary. On the other hand, is not Mr. Gals- 
worthy rather unimaginative in failing to see that Tariff 
Reform might conceivably lead in present circumstances 
to intense pain and distress in every town and county in 
England? The imposition or non-imposition of a 
tariff may seem, at a superficial glance, to belong to the 
mere pedantry of politics. But consider the human 
consequences of such a thing. Every penny taken out of 
the pockets of the poor owing to an increase in the price 
of goods means the disappearance of a potential penny- 
worth of food from the poor man’s home. Obviously, in 
a country where hundreds of thousands of people are 
living on the edge of starvation—and over it—even a 
slight rise in the cost of things might produce the most 
calamitous results. Starvation and disease and the 
anguish of those who have to watch their children suffer, 
an increase in crime and insanity and wretchedness— 
these, we say, are quite conceivable results of a sudden 
change in the poor man’s capacity to buy the necessaries 
of life. That is the humane Free Trader’s case for Free 
Trade. The humane Tariff Reformer’s case for Tariff 
Reform, on the other hand, is that a change in the fiscal 
system would increase wages and employment and 
quickly put an end to the present abominations of 
starvation, sweating, and unemployment. We are not 
concerned for the moment with the comparative merits 
of Free Trade and Tariff Reform. We are concerned 
merely with pointing out that Mr. Galsworthy’s theory 
that such a thing as the export of worn-out horses 
causes “more suffering to innocent and _ helpless 
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creatures ’’ than would be caused by an error in fiscal 
policy, affecting millions of men and women and children, 
does not bear a moment’s examination. 

Take, again, Mr. Galsworthy’s comparison of the case 
of the Home Rule Bill with the case of the caging of 
wildsong-birds. Is not Mr. Galsworthy in this instance 
also somewhat lacking in imagination? Had he read 
Irish history he would have learned a little about the 
“suffering to innocent and helpless creatures” that 
logically flows from the denial of a country’s right to 
self-government. We will give the classic example. 
In the late forties of the nineteenth century, the Irish 
potato crop failed. The crops of corn were abundant, 
cattle were abundant, but the potatoes everywhere 
rotted in the fields under a mysterious blight. As the 
potato was the staple food of the people, this would 
have been sufficiently disastrous, even in a self-governed 
country. But, if Ireland had had self-government in 
1847, does any one believe that her Ministers would have 
allowed corn and cattle to go on being exported from the 
country while the people were starving ? Right through 
the Famine Ireland went on exporting grain and cattle 
to the value of seventeen million pounds a year so that 
rents might be paid. Many leading Irishmen urged the 
Government to pass a temporary measure prohibiting 
the export of foodstuffs from Ireland while the Famine 
lasted. This step had been taken by the Governments 
of Belgium and Portugal in similar circumstances. Had 
it been taken in Ireland—as it is incredible that it 
would not if the Union had not been in existence— 
between half a million and a million men, women, and 
children would have been saved from the torture of 
death by starvation, and its attendant diseases such as 
typhus fever. Not only this, but does not Mr. Gals- 
worthy also overlook those multiplied agonies of exile, 
eviction, and agrarian crime, which human beings in 
Ireland would have been spared—in great measure, at 
least—had she possessed self-government ? It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether all the wild song-birds that 
have ever existed since the Garden of Eden have 
endured among them such an excess of misery as 
fell to the lot of the Irish people in the half century 
following the Famine—much of it preventable by 
a simple change in the machinery of the constitution. 
Nor can one easily measure the amount of suffering 
in England indirectly due to the fact that the political 
intellect of the country was so occupied with the Irish 
question that it had not the time or the energy left to 
tackle scores of pressing English questions. Housing, 
poor law reform, half time—these and a host of other 
matters have been thrust out of the way till statesmen, 
released from the woes of Ireland, might have time to 
consider them. Many Socialists, we are afraid, have a 
way of forgetting the social meaning of constitutional 
changes. They regard constitutional reform as some- 
thing that delays social reform, whereas it may be 
something that enables the public, if it so desires, to 
speed up social reform. That is why Home Rule, the 
abolition of the veto of the House of Lords, and a dozen 
comparable matters, must be as eagerly ensued by 
Socialists as by Radicals. The underfed child, the 
sweated woman—even the maltreated animal, we 
imagine—will benefit as a result of changes which, to say 





the least, take some of the impediments out of the way 
of the social reformer. Meanwhile, let Mr. Galsworthy 
and those who think with him redouble their efforts on 
behalf of humanity, whether towards man or beast. 
But let them not seek to destroy a good thing that is 
being done in order to call attention to a good thing that 
is not being done. Let them not try to persuade us that 
it is more important for the Russian people to abolish 
mouse traps than to get a constitutional monarch and 
sound Parliamentary institutions. We have the sin- 
cerest respect for Mr. Galsworthy’s heart—for the 
generous passion with which he stands up for all the 
lame dogs in the world. We agree heartily with every 
separate cause he advocates in his letter to the Times. 
It is only his table of values with which we quarrel, and 
the destructive use he makes of it. We believe that an 
overwhelming case could be made out against Parliament 
on the score of its heartlessness, but Mr. Galsworthy has 
not made it. 


CAPITALISM IN CHINA 


HERE is a long street in the hideous new factory 
district of Shanghai called Yangtsepoo Road, It 
runs for miles between rows of squalid little shops 

and tenements by the riverside. But toward the outskirts 
of the foreign settlement it strikes the big mills, and along 
here, just at the fall of twilight, you get the most complete 
picture of industrialism China yet affords. 

At six o’clock the workpeople come streaming from the 
mills, a huge flood of clattering, chattering forms ebbing up 
and down the street against the blazing windows. But the 
lights in the factory windows do not go out. They burn 
brighter than ever in the gathering dusk, for through the 
great mill gates another stream is pouring in. It is the night 
shift. Tall Sikh watchmen guard the home-going gates and 
eye every worker for the bulges of stolen yarn, but the night 
shift pours in unweleomed by an unwatched gate. An over- 
seer at the inside door only squints at each one narrowly and 
checks off a humble name. 

Those who are going out talk and laugh a little, but from 
those who are going in you can hardly hear a sound. What 
voices you do hear are women’s and children’s voices ; in this 
crowd there are not five men out of a hundred. These are 
women and girls and young children, and for half a mile down 
this street stretch the great cotton factories where fifteen 
thousand of them spend their lives. Most of them are 
country people, and you can see even in the dim light of the 
autumn evening their robust frames and clear, imperturbable 
eves. But the mills have taken from them their freshness, 
and on their faces there is the pinch and strain of the unre- 
laxing futile drudgery of machine labour. These once fresh- 
faced young Chinese mothers, with their impassive refinement 
and their cheerful vitality, are just being touched with the 
blight which has disfigured Christendom. As the last few 
stragglers dodge through the clanging gates there is another 
little crowd huddled outside. A Sikh constable speaks a 
harsh word to them and they disappear into the night. They 
complete the picture: they are applicants for jebs, surplus 
labour, the inevitable and invaluable unemployed. ‘“ How 
much better it is,” breathed one of the lady missionaries 
across the street to me, “ to have even such a horrid occu- 
pation as that at the mills than to be one of those poor 
beggars and wastrels !’’ Soon China will have an Associated 
Charities with this as its motto, and the last word in civilisa- 
tion will have been spoken. 

B 
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Of all the rapidly gathering instances of the growth of 
capitalism in China, the cotton industry in Shanghai wit- 
nesses most obviously and instructively to its incalculable 
future. There are eighteen cotton mills in Shanghai, operat- 
ing a total of just under half a million spindles, or almost twice 
as much as all the rest of the cotton-producing machinery 
in China put together. The hours of labour in Shanghai 
are from 6 to 6, day and night, except Saturday night, 
when the shift extends till 10 the next morning, the last 
four hours being spent in cleaning machinery. Then the 
mill is silent till 6 o’clock Sunday night, when the day shift 
goes on night work. This gives a working week of 72 or 88 
hours, alternately, or an average of 80. During these periods 
there is no time off for food or rest—food must be taken at the 
looms or not at all. The pay is practically the same in all 
the mills. In the largest one, the Ewo Mill, controlled by 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., the greatest British merchant firm 
in China, the women get from 5d. to 10d. a day, fixed rates 
being usually the rule in the spinning mill and piecework in 
the weaving sheds. On this scale of pay labour is lavishly 
used, 15 women being placed on 1,000 ring-spindles where 
three can do the work in Lancashire and 4} or 5 in Lawrence. 

The privilege of hiring the labour is usually a graft, farmed 
out to Chinese overseers. ‘These “* number one” men are 
supposed to produce so many pounds of yarn out of their 
wage budget, and there their responsibility stops. Naturally 
child labour is the breath of life to such an arrangement. 
A regular practice has arisen of hiring two children at less 
than the price of one adult, and they are more than com- 
petent, with their skilful fingers and sharp wits, to keep up 
with the work. I knew what Chinese children of eight, nine, 
and ten years of age looked like, as there were youngsters of 
that age in the family with whom I stayed. I didn’t visit 
the really bad mills ; the foreman of one of them (owned by 
a foreign corporation) told me that he wouldn’t be allowed 
to take his own brother over it. But in the “‘ good ”’ mills 
little tots of eight and nine were everywhere; there were 
surely one of them to every ten older workers. There are no 
laws or restrictions of any kind against their employment, 
or on any other industrial subject for that matter, as these 
factories are situated in the foreign settlement, and the 
government of the foreign settlement is controlled by the 
great banks in which these good capitalists deposit their 
profits. 

These profits are certainly worth the trouble. The Ewo 
foreign-controlled concern cleared during last fiscal year on 
its 70,000 spindles a net profit of over £60,000, or 57 per 
cent. on the invested capital. The International Spinning 
Co., in which American capital is prominently interested, 
with 40,000 spindles, cleared £37,000 during the same 
period, or also well over 50 per cent. On commonly accepted 
statistics of production, this is between eight and ten times 
the profits gathered in Lancashire and between six and eight 
times the cash proceeds the cotton barons can squeeze out 
of the workers in the Merrimac Valley. It is the beginning 
of a new chapter in the history of capitalist exploitation. 

And the men behind this movement are not Chinese. 
With the exception of the big Government cotton mill at 
Hankow, which operates 80,000 spnidles, foreign concerns 
own the biggest and most important factories in China. 
These pioneers are not “ outsiders” either; they are not 
small men developing enterprises on their own account ; 
they are the advance guard of the big organised interests at 
home. 

And here we get a glimpse of the real Yellow Peril. For 
the real Yellow Peril is the movement already on foot to 
seize and bring to bear upon the economic world the incal- 
culable advantages of China’s cheap labour and boundless 
natural resources. Imagine the possible effect upon the 


world, and especially upon the working-class world, of this 
rapidly expanding cotton industry which can make 60 per 
cent. profit and continue to hire its wage slaves at 5d. a 
day! The more powerful its influence grows the more 
potently will it tend to depress our standard of living, and 
the more effectively will it undermine the desperate struggle 
of the working-class movement for the right to live. 

But cotton is only one item. The American Shoe Machi- 
nery Co. is virtually the boot and shoe trust of the English- 
speaking world. Through its patents it controls 96 per 
cent. of the shoe business in the United States as well 
as a large proportion of the English trade. President Brown 
of America has recently paid a visit to Peking, ostensibly 
to look after patents in the Far East, and incidentally he 
spent some weeks on a tour of personal observation through 
the Treaty Ports. It is an open secret that there are big 
projects in preparation in connection with this visit. At 
present there is a modern shoe factory in Shanghai under 
the American Shoe Machinery’s Company’s special patron- 
age; that is, they have provided a superintendent to trans- 
form an old style Chinese overgrown shop into an up-to-date 
factory. They have been turning out good shoes here 
recently at a cost of less than 4s. 6d. per pair at the factory 
door, and this on green help and with the inflated expense of 
imported leather. The labour cost of a pair of shoes made at 
this factory works out at about 3d. 

Notice, again, that it is the “big bosses” who are conspicu- 
ous out here in China, not small fry or “ outsiders.” Big 
business is planning a long way ahead. 

An example of a trust which has already “ arrived” in 
China is that of the British-American Tobacco Company. 
This is, of course, the Tobacco Trust, and it holds the Chinese 
market in the hollow of its hand. Its dealings with its 
thousands of local Chinese competitors have been a Far 
Eastern counterpart of the lawless rise of the Standard Oil 
Co. Wholesale undercutting of rival brands, the frequent 
and reckless use of the law-suit, and the activity of a special 
and claborate department to kill competition have been some 
of the innocent agencies which have made the B.A.T. great 
in the land. To-day it has 5,000 “ missionaries” up and 
down the length and breadth of China, and on the largest 
turnover of business of any foreign firm in the Far East it 
can afford a 35 per cent. dividend. 

When you turn to China’s natural resources you face a 
future of absolutely illimitable development. In the single 
province of Shansi, Baron Richtoven testified long ago, and 
his authority has never been questioned, there is enough of 
the best quality of coal to keep the whole world at its present 
rate of consumption for a thousand years. There are vast 
coalfields in at least four other provinces, which make the 
13,000,000 tons actual annual production a mere spoonful 
beside the gigantic developments inevitable in the near future. 
In the field of metalliferous ores the case is the same. Ata 
single mine at Tayeh, in Hupeh Province, it is estimated that 
there are over 500,000,000 tons of iron ore exposed above the 
surface of the ground only waiting to be blasted down. 
The oil fields of Shansi and Szechwan have been estimated 
by a resident Austrian consul, who spent several months last 
year investigating them, to be greater in extent and pro- 
ductiveness than any other oil fields in the known world. 

In the interior in China conditions are still changing 
slowly ; the hand loom and the artisan’s tool are still supreme 
over the machine, and the agricultural occupations of the 
immense bulk of the people have not yet been seriously 
disturbed. But some form of industrial civilisation is 
inevitable in China in the comparatively near future. 

The revolutionary leaders decided on a social standard 
rather than an individualistic one to apply to the new com- 
mercial boom, and as a result their revolution has been 
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smashed, not by foreign armies, as was the Boxer rebellion, 
but by banks and money credit and the whole panoply of 
international capitalism in economic war. 

The aim of the foreign capitalists is to make China a market, 
not a nation; and in this connection the new patriotism is 
certainly a most troublesome factor, especially as the 
Chinese revolutionary leaders of to-day have taken the full 
measure of what capitalism has done to our own civilisation. 
But against them, and against Young China in general, inter- 
national capitalism is conspiring for the enslavement of this 
nation as a nation never was enslaved before. When every 
hoary city in China shall have a street sacred to the Moloch 
of child and woman slavery like the Yangtsepoo Road in 
Shanghai, where the whir of machinery fills the ears of its 
victims waking and sleeping for twenty-four hours in the 
day, then, from the point of view of international capitalism, 
will the Westernisation of China be truly begun. It is up to 
the world to prevent the mighty civilisation of China from 
being turned into a capitalist shambles. 

G. L. Harpinc. 


THE FACADES OF CITIES 


“Of the visages of things—And of piercing through to the 
accepted hells beneath.”—Walt Whitman. 

RITING home from Munich last September, 

W delighted with the rare cleanliness of its 

atmosphere, the spotless pavements, the 
large spaces, the lovely “ English Garden,” the splendid 
museums, and the incomparable opera house, I praised 
its sanitary standard and remarked that the figure for 
tuberculosis must surely be very low under conditions 
so admirable. Returning to my shelves, I found that 
Munich can claim no place of honour whatever in this 
respect. On analysis she fails, as does Venice herself, 
with the noblest fagade and the cleanest atmosphere in 
the world. Picking up in the train a postcard adver- 
tising Dublin, just after the horrible revelations of the 
recent enquiry, I see the key to the anomaly. The 
photograph shows a splendid thoroughfare—Sackville 
Street—with “‘ monuments to heroes” and all things 
fair to see. But that is only the facade of the real 
Dublin. In Edinburgh they boast that Princes Street 
is the finest in the world, and certainly I have never seen 
its rival. It makes excellent pictorial postcards. Yet 
within three minutes of the Mound, with its delightful 
collection of pictures, are “ closes" where I have spent 
many days and nights, and which produce some of the 
most miserable defilements of the human form divine 
that can anywhere be found. In York, under the very 
shadow of one of the noblest Gothic fanes in the world, 
are slums where I have also spent days and nights, and 
which rival those of Edinburgh in their human produce. 
Need one proceed to cite Nétre-Dame and the Pont des 
Arts and the Institut, with the consumption death-rate 
that steadily maintains and even aggrandises itself in the 
unphotographed purlieus between them ? 

If memory serves, Earl Grey has said candid words 
about the slums even in new Canadian cities. Perhaps 
in New Zealand, as travellers tell us, there are no slums 
at all; but instances enough have here been cited, from 
several of the capital cities of Europe, to show that 
cities, like other things, have accepted hells beneath 
their fair visages. The thesis which I wish to advance 
here is that, under those biological conditions of civie 
life which we are gradually coming to define, a most 
potent argument against the maintenance of such 
conditions can be addressed to the deepest instincts 
even of the m¢ t wealthy and most selfish. When 





injurious microbes make an entry into a wound or 
otherwise, the whole body, as a single and devoted 
organism, wholly organised, co-ordinated and mobile, 
devotes itself to the business of defeating them. No 
portion of the “‘ City of Mansoul,”’ as Bunyan called it, 
is out of touch with the rest ; none is more immediately 
and whole-heartedly served than another. The danger 
may threaten the brain or the valves of the heart or 
under a toe-nail, but the same devotion, sacrifice, 
efficiency, concentration of purpose, are found in every 
case. It is as if in human society the attacks of 
microbes—say, the tubercle bacillus—were as well and 
devotedly fought when made upon the poor as upon the 
rich ; it is as if the bodily organism perceived what the 
social organism will one day perceive: that it is a whole, 
and that injury to any part of it demands the services of 
all the others in their interests as much as in its own. 
The lesson taught by the body whenever a corn becomes 
inflamed—as much as when the most vital and dis- 
tinguished of organs is threatened—must yet be learnt 
by whatever existing State proposes to survive in the 
struggles of the future. 

Perhaps one reason why the cells in every part of the 
body react on behalf of an injury to the humblest 
structure is that they know their own danger. In 
Darwinian language, the body could alone survive in 
which all parts responded to the injury of any. 
More selfishly constituted organisms—or, rather, those 
whose selfishness was more short-sighted—would be 
destroyed. If microbes enter the glands of my neck 
through a carious tooth, every white-cell-forming tissue 
in my body quadruples its activities; and if there were 
no other reason, it is enough that, the first line of 
defence falling, the whole body may be sacked by the 
invaders. For all my cells are human, and the enemies 
of one are the potential enemies of every other. 

So also in cities. Many epidemics among the lower 
animals or plants concern us only remotely, for we are 
another species, and the enemies of those are not hostile 
to us. But the filthiest and most degraded tramp with 
his small-pox, the least wanted of illegitimate children 
with its congenital syphilis, is of the same blood as the 
noblest born, and will and does prove its consanguinity 
in the most disastrous of fashions. These are not 
arguments which are new to our own days—when we put 
glass before the anthropoid apes (not the lower monkeys) 
at the “ Zoo ”’ in order to protect them from our diseases, 
to some of which, as our nearest relatives, they alone of 
animals are prone. Carlyle argued long ago as does the 
modern epidemiologist. In the chapter on the “ Gospel 
of Mammonism ”’ in Past and Present, written seventy- 
one years ago, Carlyle quotes from Dr. Alison the case of 
the poor Irish widow whose husband died “ in one of 
the Lanes of Edinburgh’ and who went forth with her 
three children for help. She died of typhus and infected 
seventeen other persons, all of whom died. Says the 
historian : 





The humane Physician asks thereupon, as with a heart too full 
for speaking, Would it not have been economy to help this poor 
Widow ? She took typhus-fever, and killed seventeen of you! 
—Very curious. The forlorn Irish Widow applies to her fellow- 
creatures, as if saying, “ Behold I am sinking, bare of help: ye 
must help me! I am your sister, bone of your bone ; one God 
made us : ye must help me!” They answer, ** No, impossible ; 
thou art no sister of ours.” But she proves her sisterhood ; 
her typhus-fever kills them: they actually were her brothers, 
though denying it! Had human creature ever to go lower for a 
proof ? 


To-day the denizens of the slums prove their brother- 


hood and sisterhood in just such fashion by poisoning 
not a few of us with the infections which find in the slums 
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their most multiplying environment. Typhus may be 
almost gone—though not from Dublin—but_ tuber- 
culosis most notably remains. Herein is one of the 
many arguments against the pro-slum theory which 
Sir William Ramsay has lately revived, and of which 
Prof. Flinders Petrie is another exponent, to say nothing 
of Prof. Karl Pearson’s conclusions regarding infant 
mortality. Each of these is a master in his own depart- 
ment, but none of them seems to have the vision to 
realise that other problems than those of chemistry, 
Egyptology, and mathematics may require as intimate 
an acquaintance as they do. No one actually engaged 
in biological enquiry, no student of pathogenesis, can be 
quoted in support of the contention that slums purify 
the race by extinguishing the weeds. Like alcohol, of 
which the same has been alleged, they make far more 
weeds than they destroy. The racial poisons flourish in 
the slums and ruin the constitution of the future 
generations which the slums are supposed by these 
fantastic students of other things to purify. Further, 
as Sir James Crichton-Browne has lately observed, the 
type which tends to survive in the slums is not a type 
which we desire. The Neo-Darwinians never remember 
the essence of Darwin’s teaching, which is that natural 
selection favours not the best, but the best adapted. 
The “ fit,” so glibly talked about by amateur eugenists, 
are only those who best fit the environment, as a key a 
lock. There is no moral connotation whatever, and 
natural selection has never achieved more subtle and 
exquisite adaptation than in the tape-worm. In any 
case, the fittest survive, but the business of real politics 
is to construct such an environment that the fittest 
surviving therein shall be the best. 

These are some of the arguments of real biology 
against the pseudo-biology which is invented by those 
without training or experience in that mighty science. 
But perhaps the argument long ago adduced by Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd is the most important of all. In 
societies selection is not of individuals, but of combina- 
tions of individuals forming social structures ; just as 
the human body survives as a whole though—if not 
because—constituted of cells all of which have become 
so specialised that they could not live apart from the 
whole. Natural selection does not act upon the indi- 
vidual cells of any multicellular organism, but upon the 
whole. So with societies and the persons composing 
them; and the slums which injure certain of those 
persons lower the survival-value of the whole community 
by the process of infection upon which we have insisted. 

The cities of the future must have no accepted hells 
beneath. We must think less of open spaces and 
‘“* Jungs for London,”’ where Londoners are scarcely ever 
found, and more of the actual living, and especially 
sleeping, places of the poor. Grace Darling died of 
consumption on the open Northumbrian coast because 
she slept in a tiny, unventilated bedroom. Cities must 
have more than fine facades. The fine lady of past 
centuries washed and scented her face, but did not 
know the alphabet of real cleanliness. To-day she is 
clean from head to foot—“ all glorious within.” So 
must our cities be; for, as Whitman says, not in “ the 
place of the tallest and costliest buildings,” but 
Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the common words 

and deeds ; 
Where behaviour is the finest of the fine arts ; 
Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands ; 
Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands ; 
Where the city of the best bodied mothers stands, 
There the great city stands. 
LENS. 
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THE NEW BABEL 
TT boundaries of knowledge are progressively 


blurred, not merely by what is always called 

the “spread” of education, but by the in- 
creasing complexity and difficulty of what there is to 
learn. Specialisation is all very well; general culture 
is all very weil ; but we now try to combine the two. It 
is not long since you either knew a subject or you did 
not—and most of you did not. Now, there is no 
paradox so incredible that some evidence may not be 
discovered to support it, no subject so narrow that it is 
not found to overlap with a hundred others. The great 
division between people who could read and write and 
the literally illiterate is gone for ever; so is the division 
between the “ gentleman” who could quote and under- 
stand Horace in a Parliamentary debate and the elector 
who could not, but whose business was to vote for a 
representative who could. Infinitely significant is this 
decay of quotation. When a thing was finite and 
concrete you could engage to learn it, even if it was a 
big thing. You knew your Horace: you knew your 
irregular verbs. Now you know only that there are 
theories about them. It is possible to hear world- 
famous scholars confess their inability to construe; 
their fame is based upon researches along anthropological 
and philological vistas— 

that untravell’d world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when they move. 


It used to suffice for the literate classes if, when they 
required “ purging of pity and fear,” they could read 
ZEschylus and Sophocles and Euripides. They had no 
theory of the origin of tragedy; they had been told 
vaguely when they were at school that the word had 
something to do with goats, and that they had better 
learn fifty lines by to-morrow. Now they are divided 
not so much between Liberals and Conservatives as 
between those who believe in the Dionysiac origin and 
those who would die in the last ditch for the funeral- 
cult-of-heroes origin. You must not dally with your 
Homer, feet on fender and pipe in mouth; you must 
lose yourself about the Ionian shores and amid the 
splendid remnants of Mycenz. Nor is this process con- 
fined to classical scholarship ; it is even more obvious, 
because more inevitable, in the natural sciences. Yes- 
terday’s wisdom is to-day’s ignorance and the derision 
of to-morrow: did not a Cambridge professor observe 
that Herbert Spencer’s ignorance of thermodynamics 
was incredible (as indeed to us it is), and did not 
Andrew Lang, writing in obituary fashion of the synthetic 
scientist (for philosopher we will not call him), add a 
characteristic comment on the number of things poor 
Herbert Spencer did not know ? 

All this is the ironic nemesis of specialisation. Every 
subject is pursued so thoroughly that, in mere self- 
defence, it loses itself in some other subject, and speciali- 
sation sometimes ends in its own opposite, in dissipation. 
It may be said with reason that science can sum and 
represent its results, so that ‘‘ every schoolboy knows 
what Faraday knew and what Newton never dreamt 
of. But even here physics, with its “ force-points 
and its “modes of energy,” has strayed far from the 
good solid little atom which never changed from De- 
mocritus to Lucretius, and from Lucretius to the nine- 
teenth century. Pope’s words have come true : 

Physic of Metaphysie begs defence, 
And Metaphysic calls for aid on sense. 


It is perhaps not wholly without significance that Pope 
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was writing of the dread return “‘ of Night Primeval and 
of Chaos old.” 

As the body’s activities increase, it supplements itself 
with machinery, and can do a thousand times as much 
as before with the same effort. But, save in a few 
subjects, it is doubtful whether the mind has similar 
resources. Jis machinery consists of summaries and 
dictionaries and card-catalogues—admirable things, but 
useless if the mind meanwhile from excessive effort has 
grown too numb to use them. It can hoe its row, but 
it boggles when faced with a field illimitable in all direc- 
tions. Just because every branch of knowledge has 
become mixed with every other, just because no bourne 
is set from which the traveller is not expected to return 
with inconclusive information, the learner wearies—and 
disgorges. Brains which, left to themselves, might have 
been able to give us “ the doctrine of the enclitic de” 
swoon before the spectre of Comparative Religion, and 
take refuge in handbooks on evolution or sixpenny intro- 
ductions to psycho-physics. It is a solemn fact that the 
very growth of knowledge, the multiplication of research, 
has resulted in superficiality and charlatanry. Attempt- 
ing universal knowledge, we bid fair to end in universal 
ignorance. If we remember right, it has been forecast 
that, just as limbs may atrophy for want of use, just as 
tails have passed away from us because we did not need 
them, just as our teeth are decaying because we have 
contrived to do without them, so the business of the 
mind can be replaced with artificial furniture. We 
flatter ourselves if we think so. The mind has some 
innate and spiritual quality which insists upon the full 
exercise of itself if its usefulness is to remain in any 
shape at all; of the brain it is supremely true, as 
Aristotle said of the whole human—or, for that matter, 
the divine—being, that its happiness consists in energy. 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unused. 


But what, in Heaven’s name, are we to turn to? Save 
for a few professors, remote and incredible polymaths, 
none of us knows anything; and even professors begin 
to shed the robe of omniscience. ‘ The petty done, the 
undone vast ’’—that refrain has knelled us all to a 
common doom of ineptitude. Not the heroic reputa- 
tions of the past, the De Quinceys and Macaulays, can 
stand against it; it is only too obvious that, if those 
intellectual heroes lived now, they would have time to 
master but a very little of the available knowledge while 
in this harsh world they drew their breath in pain. 

Of course, in a sense, there has always been this vast 
expanse of unattainable knowledge, but the new horror 
is that we have begun to know how much there is to 
know. In a short story in the current number of a 
monthly magazine a young man reviles a young woman 
in no uncertain terms for trading upon her physical 
charms and lacking the necessary intellectual equipment 
of a matrimonial companion; he pours apparently 
genuine contempt upon her for not being able to con- 
verse with immediate ease upon the underlying idea 
of the Ring operas, Balzac, Stendhal, the De Goncourts, 
Dostoievsky, Francois Villon, Franz Hals, Albert Diirer, 
the Diisseldorf School, Locke, Descartes, Plato, Aristotle, 
Schopenhauer and Bergson (in that order). It is true 


there is none of these subjects on which we would not 
contradict a chance acquaintance ; but if we are to be 
reviled for not providing them as a breakfast dish in 
matrimony—we, too, shall begin to rely upon our 
physical charms. 


And here incidentally we touch upon 





another evil in all this weight of learning which we 
credit ourselves (and, hypocritically, each other) with 
carrying. We do not wear it lightly like a flower, but 
self-consciously like a fragile and rotten egg. We are 
afraid it may break upon our hands. We pretend to 
knowledge we do not possess. We assent with a 
strained smile of forced intelligence to propositions we 
do not in any degree understand. We lose our self- 
respect. We put thinking-caps upon our heads when 
we should more honestly be putting straws in our hair. 
We take pains to tell a third person that we have 
detected each other in an error. We affect to be as- 
tonished at the ignorance abroad in the world. Standing 
on one pavement, we call the fellow on the other pave- 
ment “ the man in the street.” 

Whither is all this delirium of learning leading us ? 
Quo Musa tendis? To Utopia or merely to insomnia ? 
Sometimes it seems a far, far better thing to take refuge 
in the gentle raillery of the Archangel Raphac!, who, in 
Paradise Lost, thus rebuked Adam for desiring astro- 
nomical knowledge : 

This to attain, whether Heaven move or earth 
Imports not, if thou reckon right ; the rest 
From man or Angel the Great Architect 

Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 

His secret, to be scanned by them who ought 
Rather admire. Or, if they list to try 
Conjecture, he his fabric of the Heavens 

Hath left to their dispute—perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. 


A dreadful doom—to spend your life in mastering 
‘“ learning’s crabbéd text,’ only to find the comment 
that you are a laughing-stock! It would be better to 
give it up and be good. Perhaps, then, Charles Kingsley 
was right after all; but in that conclusion no virile man 
(still less any virile woman) can acquiesce. Rather will 
we map out some little area of knowledge, refuse to 
believe that its interpretation rests ultimately upon the 
Babylonian or Eleusinian mysteries. and do our best at 
it. And in due time death will step tacitly and take us 
where we shall never see a dictionary. 


Correspondence 


[TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The Editor is obliged each week 
to omit a number of letters owing to their being received too late 
for insertion. All letters intended for publication in any given 
issue should reach him not later than the previous Wednesday 
morning.] 


MEDICAL REMUNERATION UNDER THE 
INSURANCE ACT 
To the Editor of Tue New STatresMan. 


Sir,—Dr. Layton asks for evidence of the increase in medical 
incomes under the Insurance Act. I should have thought the fact 
that the rate had been raised from 2s. 6d. (i.e., 3s., less 6d. for 
drugs) to 7s., on twelve or more million persons, apart from the 
increase in other sources of revenue already indicated, was alone 
sufficient to substantiate my statement. I could quote some 
remarkable figures within my own experience, but the compre- 
hensive statement made by Mr. Lloyd George at the recent 
dinner to Dr Addison affords the most generalised evidence. He 
said : 

““The number on the panels to-day, including doctors who 
are on more than one panel, is over 20,000. We have dis- 
tributed among them nearly four and a half millions. It 
sounds a large sum. The average for each doctor is £230. In 
London the average is £330, in Birmingham £380, in Manchester 
£295, in Liverpool £370, and in Durham £230. Nothing here 
for drugs, dispensing, or appliances. That is net profit. . . 
That is for one-third of the population—barely one-third. 
Assuming that the doctors are paid at the same rate for the 
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rest—and I was told that they would be paid very much 

better—this is how the average remuneration would work out. 

The average London general practitioner would get nearly £1,000 

a year. In Birmingham he would get £1,100 a year, in Man- 

chester £900 a year, in Liverpool £1,100 a year, and in Durham 

£700 a year.” 

The National Medical Union states that, allowing for doctors 
on more than one panel, the total number is not more than 
14,000. Exact information is not available, but it is clear that 
the real average is substantially higher even than that given by 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

If it be remembered that before the Act came into force the 
British Medical Journal estimated the average medical income to 
be between £200 and £400 a year, and Professor Benjamin Moore 
placed it at £250 a year, it becomes clear that an all-round increase 
of 50 per cent. is an under- rather than an over-estimate. 

You have, Sir, replied to Dr. Stratton’s first criticism. 

As regards the increase in work, Dr. Stratton states that his 
average attendances per person have been 7, and the remuneration 
is, therefore, 1s. per attendance. Has he included in this his 
share of the fund in respect of the quarter of a million persons 
in London who have not chosen a doctor ? It is well known that 
he will ultimately receive this, and would have received it already 
but for the clumsy drafting of the Regulations by the Commis- 
sioners. 

In any case his average is much higher than that of most 
practitioners. Here, for example, are the combined figures for 
six practices (all in towns) which have appeared in the medical 
journals during the last few weeks: Persons accepted, 4,505 ; 
visits, 2,532; surgery consultations, 12,619. Averages per 
person: visits, °56; consultations, 2°8—total, 3°36. This yields 
a trifle over 2s. an attendance. 

It must be remembered that the great bulk of surgery con- 
sultations are in respect of trivial ailments. Many are simply 
repetitions of prescriptions or signing certificates. Some doctors 
will see 20 or more patients in an hour at the surgery. This is 
too many for satisfactory work, but an average of 12 per hour is 
probably not excessive. Even at Dr. Stratton’s rate, 12s. an 
hour compares favourably with the remuneration in various 
other professions. 

It may be that the rate of pay in the old Friendly Societies was 
not adequate, but when, a few years ago, the British Medical 
Association invited opinions from practitioners as to what the 
amount ought to be raised to, 306 out of the 393 who replied 
proposed sums ranging from 4s. to 6s., this including the provision 
of medicines. 

As regards the quality of the service, it is not denied that, 
within the limits laid down by the Commissioners—viz., such 
treatment as can be undertaken “‘by a general practitioner of 
ordinary competence and skill’”—most practitioners are doing 
useful work. But surely this is the barest possible minimum ? 
What less could have been provided ? Medical Benefit is not as 
good as that given by many of the old Friendly Societies. The 
better societies, for example, not infrequently allowed a special 
fee to be paid for a consultation in a difficult case; but the 
Insurance Commissioners have made no provision of this kind. 
If the case is beyond the competence of a general practitioner, 
the patient is only entitled to “* advice ” as to what further help 
he requires. This regulation alone is an admission that the 
treatment is not adequate. Some societies—e.g., the National 
Deposit—paid for major operations. Most provided trusses. 
But the insured person cannot get these, although their provision 
would probably be an economy for reducing claims for Sickness 
Benefit. 

The service, however, was not only to be as good, it was to be 
better. This was actually a condition of the Parliamentary 
grant, and with the vast sums at their command the Commis- 
sioners could easily have effected improvements in numerous 
directions. Take, for example, the treatment of syphilis. Dr. 
Johnson, of the Local Government Board, in his recent report 
states that the facilities for this purpose are ‘** wholly inadequate 
for the needs of the country.” Few panel practitioners would 
undertake salvarsan treatment or are competent to perform the 
Wassermann test. But the Commissioners have done nothing to 
provide treatment, or even to investigate the facts. They are 
not represented on the Royal Commission on Venereal Disease 
and do not appear, so far, to have given evidence before that body. 
Dr. Newsholme has recently emphasised the necessity of providing 
means for making pathological investigations, etc. Their pro- 
vision was another condition of the grant, but again the Com- 
missioners have failed to discharge the duty imposed upon them. 

The more it is examined the more grossly incompetent does the 


central administration of Medical Benefit appear to be. Nor is 
the outlook encouraging. The present administrators are 
presumably fixed for another three years. 


The persons most 


affected—the working classes—are unaware of the deficiencies 
in the service ; Unionist Members, with an eye to votes, can only 
propose changing from a compulsory to a voluntary system ; the 
authorities responsible for the honour of English medicine, the 
Royal Colleges and the General Medical Council, are silent. 
Yours, ete., 
Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW ORGANI- 
SATION 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me a few lines of reply to the 
inaccurate, and, I fear, ill-intentioned paragraph, in the last num- 
ber of The New Statesman, on the subject of the proposed Joint 
Committee of Members of Parliament and women experienced in 
social work, for the purpose of forwarding legislative reforms in 
matters relating to women and children. Such a Committee is 
being formed, drawn from both sides of the House of Commons, 
and both opinions on Woman Suffrage. It arises from the wish of 
a group of Members of Parliament, expressed more than a year ago, 
at a small meeting in the House of Commons. That “ distin- 
guished Women Suffragists *’ have not been invited to join it is, of 
course, wholly untrue. It is of the very essence of the scheme that 
they should be asked to join. Many accordingly have been 
approached. Some have accepted, and some, to our great regret, 
have refused, on the ground of the leading condition of the Com- 
mittee, laid down by the original House of Commons group, without 
which, indeed, it must immediately fall to pieces—viz., that Woman 
Suffrage shall be excluded from its discussions. I hope that very 
shortly my co-conveners and I may be able to publish the details of 
the scheme, of which every circular so far (as I may perhaps point 
out, in relation to your Note) has been marked “ Private and 
Confidential.” This at least may be said with certainty, that 
the actual details in no way resemble those which the apparently 
hostile imagination of your contributor has got together. The 
whole object of the movement is to secure a real neutral ground 
for both men and women who differ on the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion, while equally desirous of certain practical reforms now coming 
before Parliament, on which decision must be taken before any 
Woman Suffrage measure can conceivably, under our Parliamen- 
tary rules, be passed through the Houses. The scheme has received 
warm support from both the leading political parties in the 
House of Commons—-from Suffragists and Anti-Suffragists. The 
Committee will begin modestly and informally, with a small range 
of subjects, and no boasting of assured success. But if it succeeds, 
it may very well lead to developments, which, whether the Suff- 
rage comes or no, should equally advance the cause of social reform 
and strengthen the rightful powers of women. My own part, on 
the Women’s side, has been that of an ** honest broker,”’ with some 
knowledge of the social and political field, trying disinterestedly to 
bring together a preliminary Committee as representative as 
possible, which, in the case of success, may gradually become 
elective, and linked up with women’s organisations throughout 
the country. And I may add with regard to the National Union of 
Women Workers, that while interest in the scheme has no doubt 
been quickened among women by the loss of neutral ground which 
has lately taken place in the National Union—a loss sincerely 
regretted by many Suffragists as well as by Anti-Suffragists— the 
project itself had originally nothing whatever to do with the 
National Union dispute, and the Committee will certainly be 
worked—must indeed be worked in its own interests—in a spirit 
of goodwill and friendship towards all who can help its efficiency, 
and sympathise with its aims. Nothing would give the promoters 
of it greater pleasure than to see a strong representation of the 
National Union in its ranks.—Yours obediently, 

Mary A. 








WARD. 

March 3rd, 1914. 

[The only specific inaccuracy with which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
charges us is as regards our statement that no distinguished Suffra- 
gists had been invited to join her new organisation—a statement 
which we qualified with the words “ So far as we have been able to 
discover.” We do not pretend to have made an exhaustive 
enquiry on the point, and we accept, of course, Mrs. Ward’s state- 
ment that she has in fact asked ‘distinguished Suffragists ~ to 
join her organisation ; but on the other hand we do not suppose 
she will deny that a number of the most distinguished 
Suffragists have, intentionally or otherwise, been overlooked. 
As regards the objects of the new body, Mrs. Ward must 
excuse us if we are unable to accept her view as to its * neutrality. 
The distinction between an avowedly anti-suffrage organisation 
and an organisation which exists in order to bring women’s 
influence to bear on legislation and yet definitely excludes the 
question of the suffrage from its purview, seems to us to be hardly 
worth drawing.—Ep. N.S.] 
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VOTELESS WOMEN AND THE _ SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Gillespie has seen fit to uphold the great traditions of a 
Press correspondence by charging me with being appallingly igno- 
rant. It’s a fine old game and I have no hesitation in making the 
stock reply and accusing him of deserting the point at issue. My 
ignorance seems to have upset him so much that he must needs 
burst out into a triumphant song of invective as though I were a 
bitter opponent of his cherished Suffrage. Because I believe in 
Trade Unions I do not cease to believe in votes, and never said I 
had ceased to do so. Because I suggested that it was possible to 
exaggerate the value of political action I am asked whether I 
consider the formation of a Trade Union for mothers, with a 
strike policy, as practical in the present decade ? or whether I 
think that such questions as housing, education, and public health 
can be adequately dealt with either by Trade Unions or by men 
without the help of women? No, of course I don’t. But I fail 
to see the point of the questions. 

With regard to the real subject at issue I questioned the validity 
of Mrs. Webb’s statement that “ the votelessness of women is 
tantamount to a rapidly spreading Socialism from one end of Great 
Britain to the other.” Such a statement, bringing to my (perhaps 
ungovernable) imagination a vision of red flags being hoisted by 
feminine hands from Penzance to Kirkwall, should deserve some 
definite backing. Yet all we are told is “that the Suffrage fight is 
curing women of apathy and ignorance and teaching them that 
neither the party system nor the present manifestations of ‘ law and 
order’ are worthy of respect.” Perhaps it is. But this is a very 
negative position to reach, and has nothing to do with constructive 
Socialism. Indeed, it is as good a propedeutic for Bellocian 
as for collectivist ideas, and Mr. Belloc is the most dangerous 
opponent of the modern Socialist movement. And lastly the 
Daily Herald, a live political force, has received considerable 
feminist support. Of course it has. Every one knows there is an 
alliance because Socialism, for the great majority, includes Suffra- 
gism. But I see very little evidence for the proposition that 
Suffragism is rapidly including Socialism. And that is the only in- 
ference to be drawn from Mrs. Webb’s statement. The task of the 
prophet is usually futile, but I cannot help thinking that if the 
vote is won in the next few years more feminine sympathy and 
funds would go to the C.O.S. and kindred bodies than to the 
Socialist parties or societies.—Y ours, etc., 

I. J. C. Brown. 


THE WINNING OF ULSTER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—I do not quite follow Mr. Keith’s contention that the 
exclusion of Ulster solves anything. As things stand Ulster is 
self-excluded—if we can take Lord Roberts’ remarks about 
coercion as possessing a real meaning, and surely we must. 
What we are seeking is an improvement of that situation. If 
Mr. Keith is thinking of two co-ordinate parliaments, then I 
have always agreed with him: only two parliaments could 
hardly have the powers which the Bill gives to the Dublin par- 
liament. 

I take it that, granted that the Union is “ done with,” we 
must look for terms of inclusion. Sir Horace Plunkett asks, I 
fear, too much of Ulster in inviting her to surrender the strong 
position she has won—at a great cost, all must admit—for the 
option of having restored to her at the end of seven years that 
which she now holds fairly safe. Respect for a great Irishman 
ought not to blind our eyes to this. 

It is the faults of the Bill which really bar the way ; its petti- 
fogging financial provisions, the complicated system of appeals, 
the worthless declarations about religious matters, the immense 
drain upon a small population involved in providing political 
representatives for three different chambers. There is hardly 
a safeguard which cannot be evaded. It does not give respon- 
sibility ; it does provide every opportunity for unequal legis- 
lation—indirectly. It is a concession without being a settlement. 
_ Those who demand a general election proceed on the assump- 
tion that we have not gone too far to go back. But, supposing 
that we have, may I make a few suggestions. 

Recast the Bill, by consent : restrict the matters to which it 
applies, giving such powers as it is decided to give honestly and 
fully : let the second chamber, no longer superfluous, be the 
second chamber of North and South together : give to its members 
and to the ministers of either parliament (Dublin or Belfast) 
the right to speak and vote (by proxy, if they wish) on all ques- 
tions not purely English at Westminster. When we do not even 
know what the reformed legislature at Westminster is going to 


be, it is a little difficult to consider its relations with that of 
Ireland. Perhaps by considering the one we shall get some 
light upon the other.—Yours, etc. 
ANDREW STUART. 
South Stoke, Grantham. 
March Ist. 


THE SALE OF HONOURS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—While your article on this subject is a refreshing change 
from the usual nonsense written about it, I am disappointed not 
to find the obvious practical proposal made. As long as there are 
wealthy men so far ashamed of the methods by which their 
wealth was accumulated as to be anxious to hide their identity 
under an alias, they will be glad to pay for an alias which suggests 
to the more innocent members of the public that the responsi- 
bility for that accumulation rests upon some rascally ancestor 
of theirs who lived in the reign of Henry VIII. (If anyone 
doubts the correctness of this way of putting it, I invite his 
attention to the fact that the few men who receive peerages for 
other reasons than their money carefully avoid changing their 
names nowadays and merely alter “ Mr.” to “ Lord.”) What 
is therefore needed is a means by which rich men can buy titles 
without corrupting the political parties in the process. 

Let the conferring of peerages be placed in the hands of the 
Income Tax Commissioners. Let it be their duty to publish 
annually a list of those persons who have qualified for dukedoms, 
marquisates, and the rest by paying income tax and super-tax 
on incomes of more than certain fixed amounts—say, £100,000 
per annum for a dukedom, and so on downwards. On payment 
of a proportionate lump sum the appropriate title should be 
obtainable automatically. This plan would have several inci- 
dental advantages. The revenue would benefit ; begging-letter 
writers of all kinds would know a man’s income by his title and be 
saved much useless labour ; the political parties would not have 
so much money to waste on elections. The system might be 
carried out to the logical extreme by refusing the affix “ Esq.’ 
to those who claim abatement on income tax, and the prefix 
‘“* Mr.”’ to those who pay none : fines for breach of these rules to 
be collected by the postman. But the possibilities opened up 
and the answers to certain superficial objections would take up 


too much of your space.—Yours, etc., 
A. Moriey DAvIeEs. 


LOCAL VERSUS CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sr1r,—I have read with great interest your article in last week’s 
issue and hope that your appeal to the new President of the 
Local Government Board will not have been made in vain, but 
that he will act on the good old Liberal principle and “ trust the 
People” by putting more power, not less, into the hands of the 
Local Authorities. ; 

I am somewhat surprised to find that the writer of your article 
does not call attention to the fact that if housing is to be taken away 
from the local authorities and put in the hands of a centralised 
staff of paid officials in Whitehall, the woman movement gets a 
distinct * set back.” At present some women can vote and all 
women are eligible for Rural District Councils, and though only 
200 women are serving on these bodies it is expected their num- 
bers will be substantially increased next April. I readily admit 
that women have failed to use the powers entrusted to them, 
but I believe they will bestir themselves before it is too late and 
protest against any housing legislation which deprives them of 
the opportunity of administrating laws dealing with this all 
important matter—the homes of the people. 

Yours, etc., 


Limpsfield, Feb. 24th. Marsory Pease, R.D.C. 


r ~ als ¥ . ? 

THE 19099 BUDGET AND THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 

To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—In your comment upon my letter last week you say: 
“But, if the building industry is seriously affected by the ab- 
straction of one-fifth of the unearned increment due to rising site 
values, that only shows what an unhealthy state the building 
industry has been in.” 

Is this quite fair? In the cases I gave as examples there was 
no question of a rise in site values. In each case the Government 
admitted that there had been no rise in the value of the site, 
but they claimed to take as a tax approximately one-fifth of the 
amount by which the price obtained for the house and land 
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exceeded the Government’s guess at the value of the house and 
land. In one case £134 tax was claimed on a house sold for 
£1,200, in the other a tax of £49 on a house sold for £650. Is 
this not a very different proposition from the one you suggest ? 
It may, as you say, be due to an error in drafting, but it is now 
nearly five years since the Bill was introduced, and it has been 
in operation for nearly four years—and these are only two examples 
of its operation. Is it surprising that in the face of such claims 
private enterprise has been discouraged ? I was dealing with 
the facts of the Finance Act administration, and you' reply with 
the theory upon which it was supposed to be based. 

I am altogether in sympathy with public utility societies, and 
I think the system of co-partnership tenants should be fostered 
by every legitimate means, but the Land Taxation system of 
the Finance Act is calculated to thwart and not to encourage 
public utility societies. If public authorities are urged to build 
upon a large scale, armed with the credit of the State lent upon 
terms which will give them an economic advantage over the 
public utility societies, co-partnership building will inevitably 
be discouraged. A difference of more than a half per cent. in 
favour of the local authority, in the case of house building, 
where the rate of interest is so formidable a factor, must place 
the local authority in a position of economic strength against 
which no public utility society can compete for long. 

You are inclined to question the existence of a house famine. 
The fact that 10 per cent. of the population of England and 
Wales are living more than two in a room indicates, amongst 
other things, something like a house famine.—Yours, ete. 

THEODORE G. CHAMBERS. 

8 North Street, Westminster. 

March 3rd. 


[We are certainly not concerned to defend the administration 
of the Land Taxes, but we may point out that Mr. Chambers’ 
hard cases, as we understand them, really arise out of the difficul- 
ties of a first valuation, and after the system has been in force for 
a few years will no longer occur. If all Mr. Chambers means by 
a “ house famine ” is that there is overcrowding in working-class 
tenements, then there has certainly been a house famine all over 
the country for more decades than either he or we can remember. 
In the same way one might say that the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the population do not get enough to eat indicates the 
existence of a food famine. But the cure in either case is hardly, 
we think, to be found in the encouragement of private invest- 
ment.—Eb., N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuz New StTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Theodore G. Chambers in his letter published in 
your last issue informs your readers that ‘“‘ Everyone in the 
building trade will tell you that the Land Tax clauses of the 
Finance Act are the main cause of the present house famine.” 
May I ask Mr. Chambers, in the first place, if he knows a builder 
who admits that there is a house famine? It is true that the 
demand for small, cheap property is good, but famine is an 
exaggeration even where applied to this class, and quite untrue 
when dealing with better-class property in the London district. 

Mr. Chambers asks several questions : (1) Why have investors 
ceased to invest in small house property ?—Answer: Because 
they have found what they consider better security or higher 
rate of interest in other directions. (2) How is it that housing 
conditions are worse since the passing of the Budget and the 
Housing and Town Planning Bill ?—Answer : They are not. 

Mr. Chambers seems to think * the housing conditions of the 
country have steadily grown worse” because the demand for 
small houses has increased. The truth is the better conditions 
have created the demand. 

To return to the first question, Mr. Chambers thinks the 
demand for small houses is not met because of a fear of incre- 
ment duty. This is not so—the real reason is the fact that the 
increased cost of living and the increased cost of building make 
it quite impossible to build very small properties at rentals 
which those who demand them can afford to pay. There is no 
fear of increment duty. The remedy is higher wages, until those 
who live in small houses can afford to pay a commercial rent. 
If the Government would appoint Trade Boards throughout the 
country to fix the wages at a level which would enable every man 
to pay a proper commercial rent for the house he occupied, 
private enterprise and public utility societies would very soon 
provide the housing accommodation. .. . 

While there has been a general boom in trade (and picture 
palaces have been paying 20 per cent.) there is not much to 
surprise one in the fact that investors have been tempted to 
leave the building trade alone, and they will do so until com- 
mercial rents can be paid again. 


Mr. Chambers quotes cases which appear to be two of those 
** hard cases which make bad laws.” I have had a great number 
of valuations to deal with, and in almost every instance the 
Government valuation has been less than my own ; but in no 
case sufficiently so to justify the advice of an appeal. My 
valuation, in some cases, has been discussed with clients’ solici- 
tors, but none have appealed on the question of the difference 
in valuation. Mr. Chambers, in the case referred to, does not 
give his own valuation of the properties, and the selling price is 
not always a true guide to value, especially when sold to a 
relative. But assuming these cases to be “ hard,” it is bad 
administration of the Act (which seems to me to be as clear as 
the English language can make it : only intended to tax unearned 
increment), and not Mr. Lloyd George, at fault. Why anyone 
should object to such a tax—who admits the necessity of taxes 
at all—I can’t conceive.—Yours, etc. 





Joun E. YEerBurRY. 
8 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


WORKING MOTHERS AND CHILD 
MORTALITY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the article on the Fertility of Scottish Marriages in 
your BivuE Book SuprrLEMENT of February 28th, you say 
that certain figures ‘“‘ show a distinct causation between the 
occupation of the mother and child mortality.” I daresay there 
is such a causation, but no figures I have seen can be said to 
show it. Equal numbers of marriages where the mother was 
occupied, and where she was not, show a mortality of 24 and 
14°8 per cent. respectively. 

The second set were a “‘ random sample.” 

Herein lies the danger of the inference. Without further 
thought one is apt to infer that the other possible causes were 
eliminated by the random choice. 

But is it not highly probable that low wages, bad housing, 
insufficient food and parental ignorance were much more prevalent 
among the households of occupied mothers than among the other 
group ? I wonder what the result would be if those 5,458 
working mothers were forcibly prevented from working for ten 
years, without any improvement being made in the other con- 
ditions ? How many would have reared three healthy children ? 

If the census authorities had even chosen both groups within 
a certain range of family income the figures would have been of 
more use. I think that we might have begun to see light on this 
very difficult question if this had been done. Perhaps some of 
your readers could tell us whether any statistics have been 
published as to the connection between the number of rooms per 
family, or the total income, and the number of occupied mothers, 
or whether anyone has ever questioned a large number of occupied 
mothers as to their reason for following an “ occupation.” 
Another point is that the census, I believe, only showed whether 
the mother was, or was not, occupied when it was taken, not 
whether she did, or did not, relinquish her occupation during the 


early infancy of any or all of the children.—Yours, etc. 
SCRUTATOR. 


MIRACLES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—If I follow the article by “G. G.” aright, his argument, 
when straightened out, is as follows : Nothing is a miracle unless 
it is a real interruption of the continuity or coherence of the uni- 
verse, and, as human reason implies a coherent universe, it is mere 
jugglery of intellect to try to reason about it. We may accept 
miracles by a faith which avowedly transcends reason, but to 
claim to do so by evidence or argument is either to misunderstand 
the meaning of the word or to play with thought in a way which 
is almost dishonest. 

Together with this is the further argument : A God who causes 
such an interruption cannot be the cause also of that which He 
interrupts, or, if He is, it means a “ change of plan” (certainly 
Mr. Chesterton spoilt his position by his use of that expression), 
so that in any case He cannot be omnipotent. This, again, 
implies a pluralism which is to “ G. G.” unthinkable. — 

There is in this position thus stated a sudden jump from 
intellectual coherence to causal continuity, which many people 
who are certainly perfectly honest do not think warranted. Mr. 
Chesterton’s ‘magic philosophy” rests upon a denial of the 
legitimacy of such a jump. 

Pesscually heaueae, I think that it is possible to accept 4 
continuous universe, and yet to believe that miracles have hap- 
pened which were worthy to “ disturb” men very much. - 
miracle to me, and probably to most people who use the word, 
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means a breach in the physical continuity of this world ; it, 
therefore, can never be explained by the advance of science, 
but it does not mean a breach in ultimate continuity. If it were 
continuous with nothing, it would have no interest for us ; it is 
because it also is a part of the whole that it opens for us a way 
to truth. 

There is a general tendency nowadays to believe anything 
provided it has no physical side. If an event can be explained 
by telepathy, mesmerism, spiritual appearance, we are perfectly 
content. It is implied that these may be something outside 
and beyond us which may influence and even “ interfere with ” 
our minds, but cannot touch our bodies. This is surely a dualism 
which is incompatible with most of our best philosophy, and 
certainly with “ G. G.’s”” monistic position. Whether we regard 
matter as that which appears to a mind or believe that it has an 
existence in itself, it cannot be something apart or impervious ; 
either matter does not exist or it is continuous in some way with 
the nature of God. And so, if God breaks the chain of causation 
as traceable by natural science, there is no real breach, since He 
Himself partakes of the nature of that He breaks. 

A miracle, then, only breaks the whole as we know it to open 
the way to a larger whole. And this leads us to the second and 
more theological part of “‘ G.G.’s” argument. An interruption to 
him means a struggle ; he, therefore, believes an omnipotent God 
cannot interrupt His own work. But God can complete His 
work in any way pleasing to Him. 

I believe certain events in time are completing the work of 
God, and that the full completeness is not yet. Certain events 
in the world’s history are of central importance, and, to a Christian, 
the chief of these are the Birth, Life, Death, and Resurrection 
of Christ. If these spiritually stand absolutely alone, and the 
world is not dualistic, it is ‘‘ natural ” that they should have an 
exceptional physical side also. But to say that this means a 
change in God is to put Him inside time.—Yours, etc. 

A. ASHLEY. 
3 Yateley Road, 
Edgbaston. 


Miscellany 
A CONSUMPTIVE’S DIARY 


November 29th, 1909.—I must be ill; last night I coughed 
up blood. I slept badly also, the sound of the wind and 
drifting rain keeping me awake. 

What an autumn it has been! We have not seen the sun 
for weeks. All low-lying fields are flooded, all roads heavy 
with mud, and all trees black with dampness. 

I am going to the doctor this morning. Probably I have 
broken some small bloodvessel, and shall be all right in a 
day or two. I cannot help remembering, however, those 
ominous words of John Keats when he spat blood for the 
first time: ‘* I know the colour of that blood ; that blood is 
arterial blood. It is my death warrant: I must die ! ” 

Later.—I have interviewed the doctor, and he says I have 
consumption and must leave England at once. 

I asked if I might not wait till after Christmas, but he told 
me there was no time to be lost. 

December 2nd.—I am starting for Switzerland next week. 

My eldest brother is going to travel with me. I have still 
discoloration and slight fever. 
_ December 9th.—We got here yesterday, having broken the 
journey at Basle. I have never been abroad before, so that, 
in spite of my weakness, I found the journey extraordinarily 
exciting. 

Amazing ! suddenly to see in reality the historic continent 
of Europe, for me, hitherto, only a matter of maps and 
writing. At first I looked out upon the plainlands of 
Normandy—that country so dear to Guy de Maupassant— 
with its limitless fields and small workaday farms, and 
afterwards at the more undulating landscape of the frontier, 
with now and then a swollen river sweeping along quite near 
to the railway line. 

We had our first glimpse of the mountains coming up to 
Landquart, formidable grey granite cliffs overhanging slate- 









coloured lakes—scenery sombre enough and well selected 
for Pontius Pilate’s legendary end. 

At last, as it was getting dark, our train ran slowly into 
Davos Platz station. A crowd of porters, each with a name 
of a sanatorium or hotel inscribed on the front of his hat, 
stood waiting at the end of the platform. 

Eventually we were conducted to a sleigh and driven up 
here. As we passed through Davos we could see on every * 
side prostrate figures on lighted balconies. My room, 
No. 14, is a fairly large one. (The fact that No. 18 is com- 
pletely omitted strikes me as an astonishing concession to 
the superstition of the modern European.) Exactly opposite, 
on the other side of the valley, rises a huge fir-clad mountain, 
with curious straight paths running down its precipitous 
sides, used, so I am told, by woodcutters for sliding timber. 
I am to stay in bed for at least two or three weeks, so as to 
become acclimatised to the rarefied mountain air. 

My brother leaves to-morrow. 

December 10th.—This afternoon I was examined by the 
doctor. He says that my chances of recovery are good. 

As I loeked down upon his bald head, busy with a stetho- 
scope at my chest, it seemed extraordinary that one skeleton 
man by merely listening could possibly predict the longevity 
of another. 

December 15th.—To-day I was allowed on my balcony for 
a few hours. From my liege chair I could see a small village 
at the bottom of the valley, a village in miniature, with flat- 
roofed white houses clustering round a tiny church. In 
all directions the mountain sides are dotted with chalets. 

December 20th.—This morning I went down to the dining- 
room for the first time. 

I sat at the English table between two men who had got 
the thing in their throats and could only communicate in 
whispers. One of them, a sentimental clerk from Newcastle, 
tried to enlist my sympathy by writing on a scrap of paper 
“IT am a married chap.” There was an Anglican priest 
also at the table—a sly, whimsical High Churchman, plump 
as a partridge, but with death obviously upon him. 

December 21st.—I went down again to-day and am getting 
to know the various people by sight. 

There is rather an attractive American woman at the table 
opposite ; she is married, but seems just now very much 
occupied with a dour-faced Scotchman. At another table, 
a little farther away, sits a Hungarian—a_ graceful, 
serpentine figure, strangely emaciated. There is a young 
Russian also—a fellow of herculean proportions, with 
heavy Slavonic jaw and expansive gestures ; he is in love 
with a little compatriot of his, a beautiful barbarian, slender 
and delicate, with pale ivory hands and black lynx eyes. 

I have named her the Hamadryad, and in truth her voice 
possesses something of the quaint shrillness of a wood- 
creature. For the rest, the room is filled with a curious 
medley of degenerates from every country in Evrope— 
philosophic Germans, flushed and friendly; smartly 
dressed foreign-looking Frenchmen, and aristocratic Aus- 
trians. 

December 22nd.—Walked up and down the terrace. 

The cold freshness of the air when one first comes out is 
very delicious, and I begin to feel better. I encountered the 
Priest, who made jocular allusions as to the gravity of his 
health; but even so, I saw the death terror at the back of 
his eyes. 

December 26th.—Went down to the Christmas dinner last 
night and sat next the Hamadryad, who, I fancy, was 
drinking too much champagne. I amused some of the 
patients afterwards by telling fortunes. ‘ Your life line is a 
good one,” I said to the Hungarian. “ Good one, good 
one!” he laughed. “That’s funny, considering I am 
dying!” 
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He is a strange type, subtle and irresponsible, and declares 
himself a disciple of Montaigne. Like so many other 
Europeans, he has fallen under the spell of Napoleon ; 
his room is packed with histories of that period and with 
busts and pictures of the great man. “ There,” says he, 
pointing to the crowded relics, “‘ there is the past, and there,”’ 
indicating his table strewn with papers and musical instru- 
ments, “‘ there is the present, and there,”’ and now he-pointed 
to his bed, ‘‘ and there is the future ! ”’ 

The death-mask of Napoleon, plastic and monumental, lay 
on an ebony stand by itself. He noticed that it had caught 
my attention. “I have often sat watching that for hours,” 
he said. ‘“* That is rest.” 

January 1st, 1910.—The whole Sanatorium is immensely 
diverted by the behaviour of the Russian. This great boy 
giant has conceived a grand passion for the Hamadryad. 

He showers her with choice and costly flowers and this 
evening summoned the Davos band for her entertainment. 

For all this she takes precious little notice of him—in 
fact, she has told me she does not care about him. While 
waiting for the post this evening the Priest began likening 
the Sanatorium to the cave of Polyphemus. “ We are 
devoured one by one!” he said. Certainly his religion 
does not seem to reconcile him to the idea of death. I 
reminded him that Ulysses and a few of his men did at last 
escape, clinging to the bellies of the sheep. 

January 17th.—It has been a glorious day. The sun in 
the sky seemed smaller, but at the same time far brighter 
than it does in England, and under its rays the white frozen 
mountains gleamed and glittered. ‘* True Davos weather,” 
the habitués call it. I passed by many chalets coloured 
a rich mellow brown by the heat of the sun. The Russian 
is as infatuated as ever; it is really laughable to observe 
him at meal-times trying to look at her without being 
detected by the other patients. She does not appear to 
notice him at all. 

January 26th.—This morning out walking I amused my- 
self by watching the peasants sliding tree-trunks down the 
mountain sides. They use a kind of single pick-axe, which 
they dig into the trees, shouting in gruff unison so as to 
strike and dig at the same moment. 

These were the weapons used against the Austrians. 

January 28th.—The Hamadryad has been taken ill. Iam 
sorry, as I have found her wild and wilful personality 
strangely fascinating. I was quite surprised to discover 
how startled I was this morning by coming across her name 
written in the snow: it was like finding the footprint of a 
drowned child on the sea-shore. 

January 31st.—The Hamadryad much worse. 
says she may not recover. 

I went a walk in the morning, but have come to hate these 
mountains of sorrow. 


Report 


From an open space in the woods I looked across a deserted 
white plain at Davos. There it stood, that city of dreadful 
death, forsaken, forlorn, and shrouded in shame. In the 
immediate foreground was the black spire of the church ; 
and beyond the enclosed piece of ground where so many 
unfortunate patients congregate for the last time. 

Next week we are going to have a fancy dress entertain- 
ment. I shall procure a costume from Davos. 

» February 2nd.—My temperature by no means normal. 
This morning as I was putting on my show-shoes to go out I 
overheard a queer conversation. 

The room next door has for some weeks been occupied 
by a young Englishman. Last night he had a bad hemor- 
rhage. I guessed it was so, because when I woke I heard 


im give those successive gasping coughs which are absolutely 
Apparently the doctor was with him, for I 


unmistakable. 





heard him ask in a querulous tone whether he was going to 
die. For some moments the noise of the nurse emptying 
basins was the only sound audible. Then at last came the 
** No, certainly not, certainly not!’ from the doctor. 

He was dead by the evening though. 

February 4th—Walked along the path above the Sana- 
torium. Kept digging my Alpine stock into the snow and 
admiring the blue colour like that of a breaking wave to be 
seen in the hole where it had been. A peasant passed leading 
by a rope an absurd mouse-coloured cow ; he was bearded 
and smoked a long and hanging pipe. The fancy dress 
entertainment is to-morrow. 

February 5th.—What a scene it was, this fancy dress ball ! 

I stood at the end of the lighted hall dressed as a Welsh 
Prince in scarlet and gold, and there passed by countless 
fantastics, a nun, a bride, a Pierrot, and an Emperor. 

Everybody in the highest spirits—cigarettes, champagne, 
laughter, and flushed cheeks. If it had not been for the 
continual sound of coughing, like the voice of a hollow-toned 
stranger, now here, now there, one would have never 
suspected that all was not well with this gay and coloured 
picture. 

But this fact was brought home to me when, going up to 
my room for some forgotten object, I happened upon a group 
of servant men taking the opportunity, now that the corridors 
were deserted, to carry away acorpse. I only saw them for 
one moment; but I knew directly, as though by instinct, 
what they were at, with their oblong burden, their hushed 
voices, and their stockinged feet. It is said that coffins of 
every size are stored in the Sanatorium to facilitate the 
secret removal of bodies to the dead-house in Davos. For, 
after all, it is not pleasant for live patients to meet dead 
patients coming down the stairs ! 

February 8th.—The Hamadryad is dead. It was her they 
were carrying away last night. The death of a guest is 
never announced in a Sanatorium until the corpse has been 
removed. It is necessary to diminish the startled shock 
such news gives to the others. When a day or two has 
elapsed, like silly sheep in a butcher’s field, they can be 
reassured. 

‘ebruary 14th.—Yesterday I drove down to the village in 
the valley. It was a wonderfully beautiful morning, but 
it turned off in the afternoon. I went inside the church ; 
it was Zwinglian, and the interior was bare and desolate 
except for faded floral wreaths hung here and there in 
remembrance of the dead—a place more discouraging one 
could hardly imagine. 

Coming back the sky was overcast—the 
appeared chill and sombre and small flakes of snow began 
falling. I was quite glad to get back to my room again. 

February 15th.—I think the extra exertion must have been 
too much for me, for to-day I am in bed with a rising tempera- 
ture. 

February 28th.—Yesterday evening the Russian shot 
himself, but by a strange irony, owing to his illness, his heart 
had moved from its right place, so that he is not dead. 

March 2nd.—I am getting worse. 

March 10th.—Still no improvement. It looks as though 
my dissolution is to be a rapid one. The doctors sound me 
and give not unfavourable reports; but from their queer, 
calculating looks I understand what they really think. 

April.—This is terrible! I had no idea that I should 
come to fear death as I do. The whole perspective of my 
view of life has changed. It is as though I had been asleep 
or hypnotised all this time, and had only now waked, and 
what an awakening ! 

April 10th.—2.30 a.m. 
taste blood ; I breathe blood ! 


mountains 





Hemorrhage! 1 sce blood; I 
Will daylight never come ? 
M. L. 
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SLEEPLESS 


ERE in the silence of my room 
I hear the dragging wheels of doom, 
And the long pain of human plight 
Hums like a taut wire in the night. 


Inside my breast I feel the knock, 
The ticking of the timeless clock, 
And find beneath my eyelids furled 
All the dim business of the world. 


Somewhere in that dull tumult dies 

My comrade, neither brave nor wise, 
Spendthrift, with only dreams to spend— 
My friend, who might have been my friend ! 


Unhappy, uncompanioned—here, 
At least, your dear desire is dear, 
And leaves untroubled by its spark 
No thin vibration of the dark. 


I did not know you, but I knew 
The sweet dubieties of you : 

Ah, who but I should understand 
Tentative foot and groping hand ? 


Into the dusk you take as much 

As what your daytime could not touch, 
And mortal twilight folds above 

A twilight of immortal love. 


Could you but know how close I cleave, 
That faith would make your doubt believe— 
Make brave your spirit with bright breath 
Ev’n to the taint and taunt of death. 


Apart we were, apart we are : 

Too faint the message and too far : 
Lonely began and lonely ends 

The journey of the friendless friends. 


Yet in the tangle and the blur 
My heart’s your heart's interpreter : 
Unknown, unknowing, you and I 
Together lived, together die. 
GERALD GOULD. 


AUGUSTUS 


HEY come along the road every Thursday 
evening, I believe, he and his wife. As a rule 

I miss them. To-night I was in time; or 

rather, they were later than usual ; probably it had been 
warm work pushing the kind of combined piano and 
barrel-organ which is their constant companion. He is 
a short, round, globular little man, in a black suit of 
several seasons ago, and a flaming red cuirass of a waist- 
coat. He has a tragedian’s features—pointed nose, 
deep-set eyes, firm, Sherlock Holmes chin, with a 
tragedian’s flowing hair, which forms a fringe beneath 
the weather-beaten, yellowing panama hat. There is 
something of the professional singer about him, too— 








rather puffy cheeks, heavy, questioning eyebrows, brown 
eyes that express a variety of self-satisfied feelings. 

She is a wan little woman in brown, tapering to a point 
in a veteran but commanding brown feather that 
flourishes out of the most superannuated brown bonnet. 
Her face is inexpressive, save perhaps of an amused 
disdain of the world. Indeed, the two of them often 
exchange the most supercilious of smiles, she from her 
carpet stool at the piano, he from his masterly position 
beside her, as he stands leaning one arm leisurely on the 
top of the instrument, his other arm moving in expressive 
gestures as he sings. 

It was getting dark, and they were already half-way 
through their repertoire when I heard them. First the 
tragedian would sing, then the tragedian’s wife, the latter 
fingering a quavering accompaniment on the burlesque 
piano. It was “‘ Every morn I send thee violets *’ when 
I arrived. The man’s voice was loud, but no house in 
the neighbourhood seemed to have ears for the proffered 
distribution of the tiny wayside flower. It was the 
woman’s turn next—* Darby, dear, we are old and grey.” 
The doyen of the concert hall frowned beside her, felt for 
an eye-glass that was not there, then smiled indulgently. 
He obviously doubted the statement of his spouse ; 
his singing days were by no means over, he seemed to 
think, whatever the other half might say. The woman 
finished and quitted her stool, produced a little leather 
bag and proceeded to ring the bells of the surrounding 
villas. Caruso himself then took the piano in charge, 
and struck a few inspiring chords preparatory to his solo, 
He waited, produced a blue-spotted handkerchief from 
his sleeve, dabbled at his nose, replaced the handkerchief, 
coughed slightly, and once more let his fingers wander 
mysteriously over the keys. 

I crossed the road tcwards him. He began, “ Be- 
cause you come to me, with naught save love. % 
His eyes were fixed on the clouds ; evidently the words 
were not addressed to me in particular. His enthusiasm 
was intense ; “‘ a wider world of hope and joy I see ’’ he 
sang, as lapproached. Were the words really addressed 
to me in happy anticipation? No, he could have no 
mercenary thoughts, with a look so rapturous. Then he 
saw me (it was the end of the verse) and smiled mag- 
nanimously. I bade him good-day. He nodded, and 
continued—*“ Because you speak to me, in accents 
sweet. ” His eyes were again strained heaven- 
wards ; his voice was soaring in the direction of his eyes. 
It was plainly useless to interfere; I waited until the 
end—* because God made thee mine!” His eyes 
dropped slowly to earth ; he looked sadly at the piano, 
then patiently turned to me. “ A beautiful song,’’ he 
said; I agreed, and asked where he had learnt to sing. 
A pathetic smile lightened his features. ‘“* Once, sir,” 
he said, ‘* they told me my voice would make my fortune, 
and for a time it did. But I’ve no faith in fortune!” 
It was a supercilious, disdainful smile this time. “* But 
my voice is the same as ever, sir. Nobody knows what’s 
good,” he said, with the vestige of a wink, “‘ nobody.” 
He spoke with heartfelt and personal feeling. ‘* This is 
not the place for me; my place is on the boards. That’s 
where I started, and but for bad fortune that’s where I'd 
have been still. Nobody thinks anything of a street 
* It was really rather sad; I felt con- 


singer. 
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strained to sympathise. He pulled his blue-spotted 
ensign from his sleeve, and blew his nose firmly. At that 
moment the wife returned. She greeted me graciously. 
I paid my share of the tribute to genius, and the leather 
bag was placed in the disappointed star’s pocket. He 
was fingering the piano. “‘ It’s getting late, Augustus,” 
she said, ‘‘ perhaps the gentleman will know the time ? ”’ 
Apparently I was referred to, but he of the time-worn, 
mellow panama, producing a gold hunter from the reful- 
gent waistcoat, forestalled me. ‘ Yes, we must be 
pushing on,” said the wife of Augustus. ‘“‘ One more 
song before we go.”’ Their eyes met for a moment, and 
there was the merest suspicion of a twinkle in those of 
the good lady. ‘“‘ Yes, one more,”’ replied Augustus 
sadly. I seemingly was forgotten. The two and their 
piano seemed complete, so I moved away. 

The strains of their song followed me. It was a duet. 
It struck me with a strange sense of the pathos under- 
lying such lives. Outside was the rouge of the red 
waistcoat and the spotted handkerchief. Beneath lay 
the true features of disappointment, despair, failure, mis- 
judgment. ‘‘O dry those tears. . . . Clouds will be 


sunshine to-morrow.” 
OLIVER SHELDON. 


Music and Art 


NIJINSKY AT THE PALACE 
TT orchestra plays a Chopin study and the conversa- 


tion of the audience is a little lower, then the 

curtain goes quietly up, and once again we see the 
white forms of Sylphides and the dark one gliding in their 
midst. The orchestra plays more Chopin and the conversa- 
tion mounts and falls. Then, before a forward green 
curtain, Kotschetowsky, a new soloist in pink and gold and 
blue, dances Orientally to Sinding and finishes a trifle, a hint, 
with a perfect obeisance to the ground. The orchestra plays 
on a little more, and then Nijinsky leaps into the rose room 
from the blue world without and dances his duet with the 
dreaming girl in white, himself an athletic spirit of the rose, 
full of the bravery and grace of Weber’s tunes. 

To one not knowing Nijinsky and his expressive company, 
who come from the strange land where even art is serious, 
this little programme may have been a revelation. To 
myself it was much a reminder of things that were and will 
be. Each item contained its beautiful moments, and Le 
Spectre was sustained, as formerly ; but they were not quite 
the perfect Sylphides of Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 
The peculiar stateliness of Chopin is interpreted in the dance 
by that confident, dignified movement of the chorus which 
at Drury Lane so well sets off the triumph or the languish- 
ment of the soloists, which provides better criticism of 
Chopin than any ever written. At the Palace, partly from 
first-night nervousness, but still more owing to comparative 
lack of room, the chorus, and therefore the soloists, did not 
attain to quite that remote loveliness so well in tune with 
Chopin. Perhaps it was the foreknowledge of this com- 
parative lack of room which had induced Nijinsky not to 
give us some old favourites, notably the C Sharp Minor 
Valse and the A Flat Nocturne, at whose opening chords the 
grouped couples wake to rippling movement. In conceiving 


his new movement schemes Nijinsky was perhaps hampered 
a little by this smaller space, and the chorus was numerically 
small, of course. 

One trusts that the perfectness of the colour scheme to 
Kotschetowsky’s dance was noted by the audience and that 


the decoration of Les Sylphides was not associated with the 
pantomimes because the well-worn design of arborage 
arching over the stage was used. Anisfeld has taken this 
formula to create a very delicate Northern forest by a lake, 
using cold hues of green and blue and yellow. Yet a strange 
thing has happened here. The whole difficulty of the union 
of the arts resolves itself into one or two simple precepts. 
Let the artist completely merge himself in what he sceks to 
illustrate, or let him be completely free for new creation. In 
either case there will be harmony. But if his aim is divided 
between illustration and decorative creation, then, like that 
of so many Shakespeare producers, or, indeed, of any artist 
who is not faithful to his subject, his work will lose in power ; 
or if he illustrates and illustrates something besides his 
subject, he will call up inharmonious associations. Nijinsky’s 
dances spring faithfully from their Chopin; the black and 
white figures and the former conventional curtain were free 
and independent and fitted in. But within each individual 
art of the collective whole there can be no independence. 
Anisfeld was concerned solely with the picture, concerned to 
complete the colour scheme of black and white—to illustrate 
it, if you will. Strangely, he has not illustrated these 
particular Sylphs, but has made a pretty wood for naturalistic 
ones. And the little flaw in harmony trips us up in a most 
small way, for we suddenly ask, wanting that old conven- 
tional curtain, What are these pretty, short-frocked creatures 
and Nijinsky in a velvet dress doing out in that cold, cold 
Russian fairy glade? Oddly as it may sound, Chopin does 
not jar with the drawing-room, nor with the wood, but the 
wood and the drawing-room are out of tone, each a little from 
the other. A small thing, but the Russians are big people. 
Perfection is their mark and they seek it adventurously, as 
surely even now Nijinsky is seeking new ballets to equal 
Le Sacre du Printemps and his Jeuz. 
LEONARD INKSTER. 


CLIVE BELL 


HAT is Art? Is it a herb? No; it is just the 

VW title of a book* which, I suppose by way of playful 

jest, I have been asked to write an article upon. 
How can I possibly do anything of the sort? To begin 
with, I am still much older than Mr. Bell, and far more short 
of breath—the contest is unequal. And my head is not so 
thick, if you will believe me, as to be proof against the 
shillelagh of the coat-trailer, should I be so clumsy as to 
tread upon the tail of it. Oh, that my friend—as I hope 
he will permit me to call him—had not written a book ! 

Well, I suppose I must try. Only please remember if the 
case should ever come into the Courts, that I am entirely 
innocent of having wilfully understood him. I did my 
very best. I read steadily on into the night, and was 
certainly beginning to feel that I was getting hold of the 
subject, when I was suddenly brought up short by “ the 
End.” 

“ Significant form” is Mr. Bell’s watchword. “ Signifi- 
cant form,” he says, “ stands charged with the power to 
provoke zsthetic emotion in any one capable of feeling it.” 
* To those who have and hold a sense of significant form,” 
he asks, “‘ what does it matter whether the forms that move 
them were created in Paris the day before yesterday or in 
Babylon fifty centuries ago?’ What, indeed? But why 
should Mr. Bell suppose that the forms that move him are 
the only ones proper to move others ? If his theory is true, 
what is the use of explaining that Cézanne is the only modern 
artist who has ever lived? If it is not true—but there! 
The very thought appals me. Of course, it is true. When 
we come to consider what form is significant and what is 


* Art. By Clive Bell. Chatto & Windus. 
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not, the question becomes more complicated. And still 
more when we ask what it is significant of. But here again 
we believe ourselves to be quite at one with Mr. Bell, pro- 
vided he will allow us to know what form does appear to us 
to be significant, and what of. He does no more than that 
himself, if as much. He quotes an artist as having said that 
what he tried to express in a picture was “a passionate 
apprehension of form.” Very good. Unless a man has 
an apprehension of the form of a cow he cannot possibly 
render it on canvas—or otherwise. Unless he is passionate, 
that is to say, emotional, his rendering will be commonplace 
and of no artistic value. Therefore, “a passionate appre- 
hension of form” is a perfectly intelligible expression in 
the mouth of an artist. But the result that Mr. Bell has 
arrived at as to the meaning of this phrase is simply that, 
“ after much talking and more listening,” he has come out 
by the same door where in he went. 

Again, it is as foolish for Mr. Bell, or any other individual, 
to say, as he does say, that Frith’s “ Paddington Station ” 
is not a work of art as it would be for me to say that rhubarb 
tart—which I detest—is not food. If I were the only person 
in the world who ate anything, then, I admit, I should be 
right in saying that it was not food—for it would not be, 
because I should never eat it. And if Mr. Bell were the 
only spectator of works of art on earth, he would have a 
perfect right to say that “ Paddington Station ” was not a 
work of art. But as he is not the only person on earth—if 
he will forgive me for mentioning the fact—he has no right 
to say that it is not a work of art. There are good and 
palatable foods, and bad and unpalatable ones. There are 
good and palatable works of art, and bad and unpalatable 
ones. One man’s meat may be another man’s poison ; but 
it is meat. One man’s art may be Mr. Bell’s poison; but 
itis art. It is only when we find, by painful experience, that 
somebody’s meat is every man’s poison, that the law steps 
in and declares it unfit for human consumption. 

* Significant form,” I venture to suppose, means form that 
signifies ss mething. To Mr. Bell, however, it seems to mean 
exactly the reverse. He denies, if I understand him aright, 
that the symbols by which the true artist awakens our 
emotions have any relation to the common experience of 
life. He asserts, I take it, that the artist creates forms 
which of themselves move us; and that their resemblance 
to anything we know is a hindrance rather than a help to 
their so moving us. I am so far with him in this as to admit 
that an architect’s drawing of the White House at Chelsea 
would not thrill me at all, whereas Girtin’s would. But let 
me add that the seme might be said of a newspapex report 
and Tolstoy's version of the murder of the woman—lI have 
mislaid her labei—in The Kreutzer Sonata. But there we 
part; and while Mi. Bel! goes one way, I go another. He 
says it is a question of form, but I say—and I am sure I 
speak for others—it is simply a question of the artist himself, 
not of any method he employs. A great artist often dis- 
covers new ways of expressing himself ; a small one generally 
takes ready-made the means he finds at his disposal. If 
Leonardo had never painted at all, we should, in all 
probability, have had other proofs of his transcendent 
genius—in music, sculpture, or architecture. This “ pas- 
sionate apprehension of form,”’ which Mr. Bell has taken out 
of the mouth of an artist and twisted to his own ends, is 
only a single factor in the composition of a work of art. 
Applied to painting, its meaning is perfectly simple, as I 
have suggested. Applied to pottery or textiles it is perfectly 
meaningless. The “ ultimate reality” of a pot is that it 
holds water, and of a carpet that it covers the floor. The 
decoration of either is a question of taste and fancy, and has 
absolutely nothing whatever to do with the business of paint- 
ing a picture. Whether the pot or the carpet awakens a 





thrill in the breast of Mr. Bell or not depends entirely on 
Mr. Bell. One potter, following the traditions of his particu- 
lar period and place, awakens this thrill in one breast, 
another in another. That is all. The potter who awakens 
it in the majority of breasts is acclaimed a genius, which 
means to say that the human race has developed mental 
characteristics which render it susceptible to that particular 
form of excitement—just as it has developed a susceptibility 
to the charm of certain wines and foods which, for some 
inscrutable reason, it prefers to others. 

It may be that in his formula (“significant form ’’) 
Mr. Bell has found the one test of what is and what is not 
art. The test of what is and what is not food has seldom, if 
ever, had to be decided in the Courts—it is so obvious that 
it needs no talking about. But supposing we apply a 
similar formula to food, and say “ edible substance ”’ is the 
test. We next have to ask, what is edible ? And the only 
answer to that is “ the proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
or words to that effect. Only the collective experience of 
mankind, aided, it is true, by scientific investigation of what 
is better or not so good for the support of the human frame, 
can decide the question. If people thrive on it, it is food ; 
if it sickens or kills them, it is not. So with art; it is no 
use saying that form is “ significant ’’ unless we have experi- 
ence of what is and is not significant. To be significant, 
form, or anything else, must signify something. The colour 
of an apple may signify that the fruit is ripe or unripe. The 
shape of a man may signify whether the man is strong or 
weak, hungry or full. But unless the shape or the colour 
is related in the mind of the spectator to actual experience, 
the shape or the colour of the apple or the man can signify 
nothing at all. At enim—but someone will say—what about 
a Persian carpet ? Well, I reply, I will give him the Persian 
carpet—provided he will give me a Rembrandt or a Velasquez 
in exchange. A carpet is one thing, a picture is another ; 
and to apply the same test to one as to the other is about as 
reasonable as to multiply a cheese by a bottle of ink. There 
is one glory of the Sun, and another of the Moon. I remem- 
ber a story of Wilde being at a city dinner, when his neigh- 
bour suddenly turned to him and indignantly told him that 
Dr. Campbell had been compared by some ignorant journalist 
to Spurgeon. ‘“ Monstrous!” said Oscar. “One might 
just as well compare a clown with a pantaloon.” To look 
for the same qualities in a carpet and a picture would be 
equally absurd, seeing that one is intended to hang on the 
wall and the other to be laid on the floor. If any one doubts 
this, let him frame his carpets and put his canvases over the 
parquet. In both, the forms are conventionalised ; but the 
convention of painting and the convention of textile are two 
totally different things, having been developed under 
different conditions for two different objects. In Nature one 
sees quite different things at one’s feet to what one sees 
around, and the object of a picture is to greet the eye with 
something that carries it, and the mind with it, beyond the 
blank wall which civilisation interposes between man and 
the world outside. It is a sort of hole in the wall, through 
which he sees something that he might reasonably expect 
to see if the well were not there. That is to say, it must 
convey some semblance of actuality, however conventional- 


ised and however emotionalised. Therefore, it is sheer 
nonsense to banish actuality from pictures. A carpet is 
an entirely different proposition, and so is a jug. But it’s 


no use trying to argue about it—Mr. Bell thinks one way, and 
I think another. ‘“ Post-Impressionists,” he says, “ by 
employing forms sufficiently distorted to disconcert and 
baffle human interest and curiosity, yet sufficiently represen- 
tative to call immediate attention to the nature of the design, 
have found a short way to our «xsthetic emotions.” Have 
they, indeed ! RANDALL DaAvIEs. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N April another exhibition of Futurist art will be held 
I in London. Coincidently the Poetry Bookshop will 
publish a shilling anthology of translations (by Harold 
Monro) from the Italian Futurist poets F. T. Marinetti, 
Paolo Buzzi, and Aldo Palazzeschi. Works by two of these 
writers have appeared in Toe New StaresMAn, the most 
recent contribution from them being Signor Palazzeschi’s 
stirring appeal to us to laugh at pain, rejoice in deformities, 
and dress the sick in comie costumes. For myself I 
wonder whether Mr. Monro has discovered anything in them 
that seems both new and good. One may allow their 
obvious extravagances, even their ostensible worship of 
bloodshed and lust, to be perhaps a defensible method of 
advertisement ; the question is whether, when they are 
stripped of their absurdities, that which remains in their 
art, however excellent it may be, is at all novel. 
+ * *k 

To some extent at least Signor Marinetti’s verse, like that 
of other supposedly revolutionary foreign writers, must to 
English eyes appear as being merely old Whitman writ in a 
Continental tongue. Mr. Basil de Selincourt hints at this in 
his new book on Whitman (Secker, 7s. 6d. net), one of the most 
penetrating of modern studies in poetic criticism. The 
poetic structures of the Futurists, their insistence on man’s 
primary fierce instincts, their revolt against the literary 
sentimentality which turns away from machinery and most 
of the surface of our urgent modern life, were all anticipated 
by a mid-Victorian American. Signor Marinetti and his 
followers have been making a great palaver about the 
necessity for abandoning old forms, burning libraries, and 
dynamiting museums. Here Whitman’s own words (surviving 
in his private notes) may be quoted. ‘‘ Make no quotations 
and no references to any other writers,” he wrote; and he 
recommended “a new burial service (with the past as 
corpse), a book of new things.” And even the attractive- 
ness of human ugliness (so winningly pleaded by Signor 
Palazzeschi) is a thing that has been in the air for a con- 
siderable time. Take the following passages :— 

We like to see a nose jut out decisively, we like to see the red hair of 
a friend stand up hardily in bristles upon his head, we like to see his 
mouth broad and clean-cut like the mountain crevasse. 

It is extraordinary to watch the gradual emasculation of the monsters 
of Greek myth, under the pestilent influence of the Apollo Belvedere. 
The chimera was a creature of whom any healthy-minded people 
would have been proud ; but when we see it in Greek pictures we feel 
inclined to tie a ribbon round its neck and give it a saucer of milk. 

The moment we have snapped the spell of conventional beauty 
there are a million beautiful faces waiting for us everywhere, just as 
there are a million beautiful spirits. 

This kind of thing can be heard nightly in the conversation 

of advanced artists, but it comes out of an old book by Mr. 

Chesterton called The Defendant. 
* * ok 

The Defendant has now been published in Mr. Dent’s new 
Wayfarer’s Library, which is to do for “ the lighter field of 
modern literature” what Everyman’s Library has done for 
the classics. The publisher tells me that “the odious 
element which has crept into a large proportion of modern 
novels will not insinuate itself into the Wayfarer’s Library,” 
that ‘“ the iconoclastic ‘ problem novel’ will find no place 
there, nor will those books whose atmosphere is hopelessly 
morbid. The trend of the Wayfarer’s Library is optimistic, 
and its sole object is to provide enjoyment for all who love 
a good wholesome book, whether on a journey or in the warm 
seclusion of the chimney corner.” The first dozen volumes 
certainly live up to this description. Several of them one 
will be delighted to have in the cheap, handy, and pleasant 
form in which they now appear. There is Mr. Wells’s 


Wheels of Chance, there is “ Q’s”’ Troy Town, and there is 


Mr. Arnold Bennett’s The Grand Babylon Hotel, at once the 
most absorbing of shockers and the most perfect parody of 
shockers. Books by Mr. Conrad, Mr. Hardy, Richard 
Jefferies, Mark Twain, Mr. Belloc, and Mr. Austin Dobson 
will be amongst those appearing in the next few months, 
and the library is certain of success. 

* * * 

But the prospectus is not quite perfect. I pointed out a 
few weeks ago a number of flaws in the catalogue of 
Everyman’s Library; the prospectus of the Wayfarer’s 
Library seems to have been drawn up equally loosely. 
The publishers might at least have seen to it that 
the names of authors in their list were given correctly. 
But Clark Russell appears as ‘“ Clarke Russell,’’ Holbrook 
Jackson as ‘* Holbrooke Jackson,’ and the Rt. Hon. 
G. W. E. Russell as ‘the Hon. G. W. E. Russell.”’ (Mention 
of authors’ names reminds me that a friend in America 
recently wrote to tell me that almost everybody there 
innocently pronounces Belloc as though it were spelt 
‘“ Bellow.”) I suppose it is a waste of time to go too closely 
into the English of publishers’ announcements. But I 
confess that I cannot see the sense of “* The Library will be 
far reaching in its scope, extending from the quaint humour 
of Mark Twain to the historical adventurousness of Stanley 
Weyman, smoothly rounded off by volumes of selected 
essays from the pens of ...” Is it the Library, or the 
scope, or Mr. Weyman’s historical adventurousness that 
is “* smoothly rounded off” ? And in respect of what is it 
that the essays, more than any other kind of writings, may 
be said to perform the operation of “ rounding off”? And 
why “smoothly ” ? Everybody writes loose English some- 
times. But I suspect that the gentleman who wrote that 
sentence was merely stringing words together, and made no 


attempt to make his language square with a clear 
conception in his mind. 
* * * 


Another interesting literary prospectus is that of the 
New Weekly, a twopenny journal, of which the first number 
will appear towards the end of the month. No sooner had 
I picked up the preliminary announcement than my eye was 
caught by the statement that, although the new paper will 
not concentrate its main attention upon politics, it will 
““none the less take a searching view of serious personal 
matters.” This cryptic sentence may hold a world of 
promise, but I suppose we had better not allow ourselves to 
get too inebriated with wild hopes. I notice that one of the 
early contributors is to be Mr. George Moore, who is an expert 
at one kind of searching view. The conductors of the New 
Weekly believe that “it is possible to be serious without 
being dull, to be interesting without being silly or nasty,” 
and they propose to “applaud sincerity and expose 
faddism.”” That does not take one much farther, but the fact 
that Mr. R. A. Seott-James is to be editor does. Mr. Scott- 
James, who made his reputation when he was literary editor 
of the Daily News, is one of the most conscientious and 
acute literary critics of the day, and he never writes a line 
of criticism without putting hard thinking into it. His 
energy puts most of his friends to shame, and he is an 
authority on the practical side of newspaper publishing. 

* ba * 

The most unusual things about the New Weekly, as far as 
one can judge at present, will be its price and its illustrations. 
Most people in the trade maintain that there is no sound 
price between a penny and sixpence. But Public Opinion 
has proved that there can be at least one exception to this 
rule, and the New Weekly may be a second. It may be that 
it would be impossible commercially to sell for a penny a 
literary journal illustrated, as the New Weekly will be, with 
cartoons, line-drawings, and photographs. 

SoLomMon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


When Ghost Meets Ghost. By Wiuiam De Morcan. 


Heinemann. 6s. 

The Golden Barrier. By AcNes and Ecerton CastLe. 
Methuen. 6s. 

The Happy Hunting Ground. By Auice Perrin. Methuen. 
6s. 


Mr. De Morgan has a great fondness for the sick child, 
a fondness which he shares with Charles Dickens. His work 
resembles that of Charles Dickens, though much less than 
the bulk of his reviewers would have us believe. I 
suspect the reason why the reviewers in criticising Mr. 
De Morgan so constantly compare and contrast him with 
Charles Dickens is that they have not read or, having read, 
have forgotten the novels of the great author whose work 
the work of Mr. De Morgan really does resemble, Henry 
Kingsley. Mr. De Morgan is Henry Kingsley’s spiritual 
son; he has inherited many of the qualities of that peculiar 
and original genius. His wit, his humour, his jumbled way 
of telling a story, tumbling it out before you as the pieces 
of a child’s puzzle might be tumbled out of a box, his fitting 
it together before your eyes, all remind one strongly of 
Henry Kingsley. But Mr. De Morgan’s prolixity is all his 
own, and in When Ghost Meets Ghost that prolixity is un- 
pardonable and almost intolerable. In Joseph Vance he 
was lengthy, but not prosy (cxcept in those small printed 
letters of Sarita’s), in Alice for Short he was less wordy, and 
when one read Somehow Good one really began to hope that 
he had faced and overcome the sin which doth so easily 
beset him. That hope was shaken by It Never Can Happen 
Again; it has been shattered by When Ghost Meets Ghost. 

In It Never Can Happen Again a new defect was apparent. 
In that book Mr. De Morgan began to write of other classes 
than his own. In his three great books—I think one may 
justly call them great—he wrote about the middle class. 
What we call the upper and lower classes were seen only from 
the point of view of, and in relation to, the middle class. 
Even Vance, who rose from labourer to contractor, is scen 
through the eyes of his son, by education and adoption a 
member of the middle class. When Mr. De Morgan presents 
gutter children and ladies of title, and essays to invest them 
with individuality and interest apart from their effect on the 
lives of the class he really understands, he undertakes a 
task that is to him seemingly impossible of achievement. 
His Lady Gwendolens and Honourable Judiths neither 
intrigue nor convince us; the blind man and his child we 
like less even than we like Little Nell. In this new novel 
it is, as always, the middle class who are vital—the others 
are ghosts, tiresome ghosts. 

This story is elaborate even unto incoherence. The main 
feature of it is the separation in their early life of two girls, 
twins, each of whom is deceived into believing that the 
other is dead ; they meet again when they are old women. 
There are a young man who is shot and loses his sight, and 
a young lady of title who throws herself into his arms by 
way of compensating him for his loss. There are a large 
number of subsidiary characters, none of them in the least 
memorable, a villain black as ink, a retired prize-fighter 
whom we have met before, a tangled web of confused 
identities unravelled at last by means of a model water-mill 
under a glass case, which is broken by a horse-chestnut 
thrown at it by alittle boy. The story has pleasant passages, 
entertaining episodes; here and there it gives evidence 
that the author has not lost his old power of observation 
and of character-drawing ; but it is too long—much, much too 
long. There are eight hundred and ninety-two and a half 
pages of it! Mr. De Morgan has given us three fine books, 


with defects. In his iast two novels he has treated those 
defects as though they were qualities; he has developed 
them, and seems to have laboured at their development. 
Those who feel themselves tempted sometimes to re-read 
Joseph Vance, Alice for Short, and Somehow Good will be 
sorely disappointed in When Ghost Meets Ghost. If Mr. 
De Morgan will not rest upon his well-earned laurels, if he 
must go on writing, will he not give us another story about 
the length of Somehow Good ? And let it be all about middle- 
class people and a few poor people seen from a middle-class 
standpoint. 

In The Golden Barrier we have all the ingredients of the 
common novelette, but they are mixed and served up by 
Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle with more than the common 
novelette writer’s usual skill, and with much more than 
his usual care; so the story is rather better worth reading 
than the common novelette. The heroine, Magdalen 
Tempest, long before she has reached years of anything 
like discretion, inherits from her fond grandfather a wide 
estate and a large fortune. She inherits also the strong, 
silent man of the common novelette, in the person of the 
land agent, Captain Denvers, an ex-cavalry officer of some 
military distinction. That had happened to Captain 
Denvers which so often does happen to the forceful and 
taciturn heroes of novelettes; his warlike career had been 
cut short by the death of his father, who had left him 
nothing but an accumulation of unsecured debts. The 
few hundreds a year which he inherited from his mother 
were insufficient to provide for the necessities incidental 
to a commission in the Lancers, and so he adopted the 
course again usually adopted by gentlemen of his kin in 
similar lamentable case. He became a land agent and took 
to the duties of his new profession as a duck takes to the 
water. Magdalen fell in love with him, and was at no 
pains to conceal her love. He fell in love with her, but his 
love he took great and, for a while, successful pains to con- 
ceal. Magdalen was a wayward, capricious, and rather 
obtuse young woman. She gathered around her for her 
own amusement a miscellany of human oddities, whose 
sayings and doings, intrigues and gyrations, make up the 
greater part of the story and upon whom, had it not been 
for Denvers’ constant intervention, she would soon have 
squandered her large capital. They all meant marriage, 
honourably enough; but, failing that, were content with 
substantial cheques. Among them were a Hebrew pseudo- 
philanthropist with an olive skin, too white tecth, and an 
oleaginous manner, a pitiful poet, and a most mephitic 
painter. The most mephitic painter so nearly succeeded 
in compromising Magdalen that Denvers had to pitch him 
into the lake. That incident brought matters to a crisis. 
The land agent gulped down his pride, married the opulent 
lady, and proceeded forthwith to take charge of her capital 
and conscientiously to administer her income. His con- 
scientiousness met with less appreciation than it deserved, 
but with quite as much as might have been expected by any- 
one who had had as much experience of Magdalen’s men- 
tality as he had; and there was trouble between the two, 
trouble about cheques mostly, but trouble so bad that, to be 
honourably rid of it, Denvers was compelled to leave his 
wife’s mansion in Berkeley Square and to take refuge in 
chambers in Gray’s Inn, whence he vowed he would never 
emerge until Magdalen of her own free will came to fetch 
him. He had not long to wait. Magdalen, who had a genius 


for getting herself nearly compromised, got herself nearly 
compromised once more, by the Hebrew pseudo-philan- 
thropist this time, and : 

Awhile they clung to each other without speech. 

“I have you at last, safe from all the world!” 

But she, feeling the relaxation of his clasp of her, clutched him with 
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frightened hands—those beloved hands that had been reaching out 
to him in spirit all this night—and cried : 

** Harry—Harry, hold me fast . . . never let me go again!” 

It is to be presumed that he didn’t. 

The hero of Mrs. Perrin’s story also is of the strong, silent 
sort. Indeed, Severn was rather more than silent : he was 
often surly, and he held his tongue when it had been much 
better for all concerned had he let it wag a trifle more 
freely. The happy hunting ground is India; thither was 
Caroline sent that she might make a suitable marriage, 
her chances of which in England were recognised by her 
relatives as being, to say the least of it, slender. She was 
not supposed to know the object of her visit ; but in point of 
fact she did know it, for she had quite innocently read a 
letter not intended for her eyes, in which that object was 
explicitly set forth, and the knowledge induced in her a 
state of mind in which she was ready to marry the first man 
of sufficient income who proposed to her. She did not marry 
the first, who was middle-aged and devoted to the study 
of entomology; but she did marry the second, who was 
younger and much more grumpy. Severn’s grumpiness 
was superficial only—his heart was tender and true ; 
so, too, really, was Caroline’s—and when he learned from the 
lips of her uncle that she had been kissed in a compound 
by moonlight and by a thoroughly wicked young military 
man, whom she had known in England, he sent her home 
without saying a word to anybody. She had not been long 
at home before she discovered that her husband was the 
son of a woman who kept a greengrocer’s shop in the Earl’s 
Court Road, and that he had risen to eminence in the Indian 
Civil Service entirely by his own merits. That discovery 
put everything to rights, and Mrs. Perrin has so managed 
that one does not feel it in the least odd that it should have 
done so. The story is well written; but that Mrs. Perrin’s 
stories always are. Husert Buanp. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS 


The Press and its Story. By J.D. Symon, M.A. Illustrated. 
Seeley, Service & Co. 

The Influence of the Press. By R. A. Scort-James. Part- 
ridge. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Symon has written a book about the English Press 
in many ways similar to Mr. J. L. Given’s book on the 
American Press (Making a Newspaper). Both of them 
describe in considerable detail the manufacture of a news- 
paper, the routine duties of editors, sub-editors, reporters, 
etc., the processes of composing, machining and distribut- 
ing—they describe the newspaper, in fact, as a piece of 
mechanism and an article of commerce. Mr. Given devotes 
more attention to questions of salary and revenue, whilst 
Mr. Symon gives more space to the old stories about well- 
known journalists. The ficld which he seeks to cover is a 
wider one. Weekly as well as daily journals are included 
in his review ; but the monthlies, though mentioned in his 
sub-title, are for the most part ignored in his text. He 
passes lightly and rather inconsequently from topic to 
topic—from wood-pulp and printers’ ink to the agony 
columns of the Times, from the beneficent influence of 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll to the repressive methods of the 
Star Chamber. He has repeated much that may be found 
in Mr. Fox-Bourne’s English Newspapers, and in Mr. 
Escott’s Masters of Journalism ; but he is up-to-date; he 
is well acquainted with the gossip of Fleet Street; he 
understands the organisation of a modern newspaper office 
and the latest methods of printing, and his account of 
existing journals, if designedly uncritical, may be counted 
upon to gratify their respective editors. 

Mr. Symon is at his best when he is telling stories, describ- 


ing mechanical processes, or explaining the routine duties 
of pressmen. He is not so happy on those fortunately rare 
occasions when he attempts to generalise. Some prepara- 
tion, some explanation, is needed before we can accept some 
of the obiter dicta too glibly thrown out. ‘“ Personal or im- 
personal, the opinions that appear in print have at the best 
but little formative effect on the public mind . . .” “ We have 
heard a hard-headed Scot sum the position up in the words, 
‘Give us your news, not your opinions ; we can form our 
opinions for ourselves, if you will tell us accurately what is 
happening’... It is toa public feeling such as is represented 
by these words that is due the modern curtailment of the 
merely opinionative part of newspapers, or, perhaps, its 
transference to columns where experts write under their 
own names.” 

The “opinions that appear in print” is rather a large 
order. We should have thought, for example, that the 
printing of classical literature, and the opinions therein 
expressed, were not without a “ formative effect on the 
public mind” in the Renaissance period. And how does 
he account for the fact that arbitrary Governments, in all 
countries and at all times, have regarded “ the opinions 
that appear in print ” as so dangerously “ formative ”’ that 
they have invariably tried to repress them; that men like 
Bastwick and Prynne (whom Mr. Symon calls Pym !) were 
fined, imprisoned, and mutilated for too rashly printing 
their opinions? It is perfectly true that leading articles 
in most of the daily newspapers have lost much of the 
weight and prestige which attached to such articles forty 
years ago. But the diminution of their influence has not been 
universal ; and in those newspapers which have experienced 
it, another medium of conveying opinion has been discovered, 
as Mr. Symon admits, in the signed column, to which we might 
add the “‘ coloured ” news, or the “‘ doctored ” news, which 
is an insidious modern device for influencing the mind. We 
do not for a moment suggest that the Press can deliberately 
guide the nation, or special parts of the nation, at its own 
sweet will; but we need some more definite appreciation 
of the functions fulfilled by the Press in the sphere of “ dis- 
cussion” before we can accept these haphazard conclu- 
sions, 

The author’s real subject is the mechanism of the Press. 
If he had been interested in the function of the Press he 
would hardly have said: “It is not altogether easy to 
understand why it enjoys so large a measure of public sup- 
port—the solution must lie in the insatiable curiosity of 
mankind. . . One can only piously hope that it is not 
symptomatic of the second childhood of the nation.” There 
is, we agree, some journalism which is symptomatic of 
second childhood, but we would be prepared to show that 
the Press, as a whole, is as necessary to a modern nation as 
speech or breathing is to a person. But we shall find no 
necessity for raising these broad issues if we follow Mr. 
Symon, as he cheerfully makes his way in and out of sub- 
editors’ rooms and reporters’ rooms, passing to the noisier 
region of the linotype machines and the printing presses, 
and thence in the small hours of the morning to Messrs. 
Smith’s distributing centre, or to the newspaper trains 
which, for descriptive writers, thunder so romantically 
through the night. It is an exciting journey to follow a 
single copy of a halfpenny paper from its origin in New- 
foundland to an office in Carmelite Street, and its whole 
chequered career before it graces the breakfast-table of 
Mr. Jones, of Birmingham. Mr. Symon is an excellent guide 
for the journey from Newfoundland to Jones. But what 
happened to Jones is just what he cannot tell us ; and that 
was, after all, the aim and end of the whole journey. 

Mr. Scott-James does not appear quite to have made up 
his mind as to the ground-plan of his work. He did not 
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set out, he tells us, to write a history of the Press, but the 
first half is largely given up to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with a chapter on the beginnings of American 
journalism. Mr. Scott-James, further, gives a short account 
of the rise of the Times and a rather acute analysis of the 
Victorian middle-class which supported the penny daily in 


the days of its power. These are interesting aspects of a 
wide subject ; but it would perhaps have been better for 
his scheme if Mr. Scott-James had condensed or omitted 
some of the earlier chapters and amplified his survey of the 
modern Press as a social influence. Some of his points were 
well worth bringing out—as, for example, that the Victorian 
newspaper proprietor’s independence of the advertiser was 
due, not to superior virtue, but to commercial prosperity 
and an almost unlimited field of choice among advertise- 
ments. It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Scott-James suggests, 
that the popular Press has rendered a great service by the 
development of the special article, which enables the expert 
authority in any subject to address a large public in his 
own person. But this need not by any means invoive the 
disappearance of the leading article; there are still some 
papers whose editorials are as influential as editorials ever 
were. Nor do we see why Mr. Scott-James should say 
that a paper like the Times “‘ appeals to a public which is 
not increasing.”’ The director of the Daily Mail has modified 
his paper because he recognises that the public he dis- 
covered has a steadily rising standard of accuracy and 
sobriety, and if by the same token he cannot adapt the 
Times to an enlarging public, he is not the man that Fleet 
Street has taken him for. We note several curious omis- 
sions in the book. Mr. Scott-James has overlooked the old 
Pall Mall Gazette and the early Star—both papers of very 
great influence ; and in speaking of the first halfpenny jour- 
nals he forgets that the Echo had existed for nearly thirty 
years when the Daily Mail was founded. Also the distine- 
tion of the Daily Chronicle in the ‘nineties was not merely 
that it added a literary page, but that in its news columns 
it attempted to cover a great many matters of social interest 
previously ignored by the morning paper. Perhaps no two 
journalists reviewing the evolution and influence of the Press 
would take the same line. Mr. Scott-James’s theories and 
criticisms are often debatable, but they are none the worse 
on that account. And the book is full of suggestions. 


A FORGOTTEN CAROLINE 


The Minor Poems of Joseph Beaumont, D.D. Edited from 
the Autograph Manuscript, with Introduction and 
Notes, by ELorse Roprnson. Constable. 21s. net. 

In America to-day literary research is being conducted on 
a scale unparalleled in the world’s history. In countless 
universities countless professors and aspirants to the 
doctorate are writing treatises or editing old books. A 
good deal of the work produced is amusingly pedantic and 
purposeless. People will write long theses on Ten Soliloquies 
of Marlowe Contrasted and Compared or The Use of the 
Infinitive in Pope’s Homer. But often these books put 
readers of poctry deeply in the debt of American scholarship. 
Among such is this edition of Beaumont, which is published 
under the auspices of the Department of English Literature 
at Wellesley College. 

Joseph Beaumont, who was born in 1616 and died in 
1699, was a member of that group of poets of which Crashaw, 
Vaughan, and Traherne are more celebrated members. A 
High Church clergyman, he was expelled from his fellowship 
at Cambridge under the Commonwealth, returned to the 
University after the Restoration, and ended his life as 
Master of Peterhouse. His long poem Psyche was reprinted 
by Grosart, who also reprinted the selection from his minor 





poems first issued in 1749. 
poems, which exist in an MS. owned by Professor 
Palmer, of Harvard, have never before been printed. Miss 
Robinson has now made the whole of them accessible ; and 
she has added bibliographical and critical introductions 
which leave nothing to be desired. 


But the majority of his minor 
G. H. 


It is not to be supposed that the discovery of these poems 
is anything like as important as was that of Traherne’s. 
A great deal of the interest of Beaumont’s poetry lies in the 
sidelight it throws on the general literary tendencies of the 
day and on the work of his greater contemporaries in par- 
ticular. His subject-matter was theirs; his opinions were 
theirs ; his phraseology was largely theirs ; but comparison 
of his work with that of Crashaw and Vaughan shows how 
differently men of differing powers will work with the same 
materials. He will address St. Teresa, but not with 
Crashaw’s passion ; he will muse upon eternity, but not with 
Vaughan’s vision; and the stock classical allusions to the 
Phoenix (say) or to Arabia, which greater pocts could use a 
hundred times, yet always with freshness, are with him stock 
allusions and nothing more. All the faults they had he had 
in double measure. Most of his poems did not spring from 
the imagination ; his method rather was to seize any event 
or story that happened to catch his eye and batter his brains 
for a spiritual analogy for it. His imagery was sometimes 
most ludicrously laboured. ‘* Whilst I,” he writes on his 
birthday (only his 32nd), 

behinde Me cast my annual Ey, 


What do I but my Sodome spy ! 


O lamentable Sight 
Which justly might 
Not fix me in a pile of Salt, 
But all my guilty Essence melt 
Into a flood of Penitence, whose Tide 
Might drown that which is gone, 
And let me safely on 
Its back unto the shore of this Year ride. 


The Leviathan, which wrenched from Vaughan his 
phrase “ the comely spacious whale,” led Beaumont to an 
equally unfortunate effort : 
Thy Prophet Thou didst summon from 
His living Tombe, 
Where twice-devoured He, 
Lay drownd both in the Whale, and Sea. 


His image of the Lord of Light passing through “ His 
chrystall Mothers wombe ” leaving her “ intirely whole ” 
exactly anticipates an image that Gibbon invented to ridicule 
the Virgin Birth, and when he set for “ a Base and 2 Trebles ” 
a lilt beginning : 

Fond Syllogismes, in vaine 
You arme your Propositions Three 
Against Religious Trinitie. 


and proceeding to discuss the “ Angles in the Eternall 
Trigon *’ he was certainly writing for an age rather than for 
all time. A great deal of his verse is not even quaint like 
this; but much of it is interesting and some of the shorter 
lyrics are really beautiful. The Relapse, The Evening Hymn, 
The Morning Hymn, The Alarm, Game, The Duel, The 
Gentle Check, Suspirium, would all be worth including in a 
seventeenth-century anthology. So would the noble 
Pretence (now first published), with its exhortation to 
himself “‘ to walk the hardy and heroik Way ” and “ By 
his deer Blood to trace The gallant Footsteps of thy Lord.” 
It is impossible to quote this in full here, or the exquisite 
Easter Dialogue either ; but a few lines from the latter will 
show how beautiful it is. The Magdalene is weeping at the 
tomb. The Saviour appears and she thinks He is a gardener ; 


. 


Jesus : Woman, to what Loss do thine Eyes 


Such full drink offerings sacrifice ? 
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MAGDALENE : Sweet Gardner, if thy Hand it were 
Which did transplant Him ; Tell me where 
Thou sett’dst that pretious Root on whome 
Grow all my Hopes ; and I will from 

That Soile remove him to a Bed 

With Balme and Myrrh and Spices spred, 
Where by mine Eyes two Fountains He 
For evermore shall waterd be. 

Jesus: Mary. 

MAGDALENE: O Master ! 

ANGEL (Ist and 2nd): With what sweet 
Fury she flies at his deer Feet, 

To weep and kiss out what She by 

Her Toung could never signify ! 


It was rarely that Beaumont wrote lines as good as these ; 
“sweet fury” could have been bettered by none of his 
contemporaries. He was not built to become a great poet. 
Neither poetic nor religious ardours burnt fiercely with him. 
Poetry he did not consider his scrious business, and, as a 
rule, his self-communings took the form rather of a slightly 
complacent self-examination than of r «1 spiritual strife. He 
was thoroughly religious, but seldom passionately so; he 
revered the saints, but wrote of them rather as items in a 
calendar than as suffering and aspiring human beings; he 
became one of the fattest pluralists of his day, and he lived 
toa very advanced age in full possession of his faculties and 
his emoluments. 


RED INK 


War. By W. Dovucias Newron. Methuen. 2s. net. 

This is not a book about peace : so much is clear from the 
title. What precisely it is is a more difficult question. It 
consists of a distinctly clever, if somewhat intermittent, 
narrative of certain military operations and personal episodes 
in an invaded country. These are described with the air of 
vivid unreality which one associates with Mr. Kipling and 
are rather attractive, although the whole effect is one of 
looking down the wrong end of a telescope at something that 
never happened. As to the name of the country the author 
preserves an impressive silence ; but since its natives indulge 
in an idiom resembling the phonetic Cockney of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and the whole book appears to be written with some 
didactic object, the invaded territory may well be an 
Englishman’s home—-although he has a French name and a 
German friend. Mr. Newton, in spite of an irritating dielect 
and a consistently successful search for the wrong epithet, is 
extremely clever ; perhaps if he were not quite so clever, he 
would write better still. In any case, he has produced some 
good descriptions ; there is an admirable one of the sight 
and sound of gun-teams as one observes them in a musical 
ride, but it is hardly in place in the battle-scene where he 
has placed it. His attitude to his characters is that of 
Mr. Wells; he thinks of a rank of soldiers as a huddle of 
mud-coloured midgets. He cannot help it; it is precisely 
what Mr. Wells would do, and Mr. Newton does it with the 
vocabulary of Mr. Kipling. The result is a not uninteresting 
piece of literature. But Mr. Newton does not leave it at 
that ; if he did, one might commend his ability and criticise 
his taste. Nothing apparently would distress him more 
than such a treatment of his book as mere literature. He has 
a message, and authors with messages infinitely prefer their 
critics to quarrel with them. It appears from a preface by 
Father Benson that it is an argument in favour of peace : 
it is not a good argument in favour of peace. It may also 
appear from an introductory extract from Mr. Kipling that 
it is an argument in favour of conscription, and one hastens 
to add, for fear of doing an injustice to the author, that it 
is not a good argument in favour of conscription. 

Mr. Newton’s real fault is a distressing method. Homer 


wrote well about war, and so did Zola; so there is really no 
reason why Mr. Newton should not; but the fact remains 
that the present volume contains nothing so good as The 
Green Curve or the stage directions to The Dynasts. 
Father Benson, in a preface of commendation, says that it is 
‘sensational and disgusting.” If he means that the last 
two chapters are called respectively “ Rape ” and “ Death,” 
one is inclined to agree with him; that is how Mr. Newton 
disposes of his heroine and hero. But the real trouble is 
that, although there is more blood in this book than we 
remember to have seen at the price, it can be read with a 
perfectly steady pulse. Mr. Newton may have the horrors 
(of war), but he never communicates them to his reader. 
The Follies used to have a recitation which produced a 
similar effect ; it began— 
Forty thousand dead lay dying 
In a poo-ool of blood. 

That is exactly like Mr. Newton’s battlefield. 

Mr. Newton holds the cinema up to Nature in order to 
prove a case. If it is the pacifist case, his hysteria is as 
inadequate as Andréeff’s Red Laugh or even Mr. Noyes’ 
surgical epic ; to end war, you must demonstrate that it is 
unnecessary as well as unpleasant. If it is the militarist 
case, that is too serious a question to be begged by the 
hypothesis of an unopposed landing on an open beach, in 
which mounted infantry and guns go ashore in the first 
half-hour. Such assumptions may help to crowd Mr. New- 
ton’s stage; they hardly assist his argument. And the 
subsequent siege of an open town defended by entrench- 
ments and one battery is far too good to be true. But 
perhaps Mr. Newton is thinking of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
it is all a warning to Germany : one never knows. 

Mr. Newton’s relations with English are as distant as with 
strategy. Men who “ clutted like hanging flies about the 
boats *” and houses that “ clutted eagerly ” round a church 
find a suitable context in a world where dogs are seen 
“throating *’ and shrapnel may be observed in its charac- 
teristic act of “ gouting.” When Mr. Newton writes 
of the yelping of “ doltlike and gibbering cavalry ” and of 
something that “ blasted companies into dribbling wreck- 
age,” he loses all sense of meaning; but when he sees a 
man at a field telephone who “ let his eyebrows run up, and 
his nose twitched quickly,” he has lost all sense of humour. 
Father Benson expresses a wish that this work may be 
translated into three European languages. It is to be hoped 
that they will not be the languages of France, Germany, or 
the Balkan Peninsula, because the populations of those 
regions are familiar with the art of war. 


VILLAGE PROBLEMS 
Problems of Village Life. By E. N. Bennett, M.A. Home 
University Library. Williams & Norgate. 1s. net. 

This book will doubtless be widely read by those for whom 
it is written—townspeople interested in rural problems. 
For them it has real value, since it gives a picture, drawn 
with considerable knowledge, of the village life of 
to-day, more especially as it is to be seen in the backward 
counties. It deals with fairness and judgment with the 
position of the squires, describes with less understanding 
the farmer’s life, and tackles labourers’ problems with a 
good deal of sympathy. The old story of the degradation 
of the peasant class that took place after the breakdown of 
the older co-operative organisation of rural life is sketched 
with a good deal of descriptive power ; and we are given 4 
depressing description of present conditions, of the low 
wages and bad housing and want of prospects that result 
in the rural exodus. But whilst the general scheme of the 
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book is sound, and will impress the people, it is important 
to state it has two serious faults. _It is, in the first place, 
full of miscellaneous inaccuracies ; and, secondly, it takes 
very little account of the new movements, perhaps slight in 
themselves, that are bringing hope to many of our villages. 

It is, doubtless, a difficult thing to deal shortly with rural 
history, and historical mistakes are perhaps excusable, but 
there is little excuse for the concluding paragraphs of the 
historical chapter that give the reader to understand that it 
was at “the end of the nineteenth century” that “ the 
landless villagers turned their thoughts more and more to 
the towns and that rural exodus commenced which con- 
tinues to this day.”” As a matter of fact we all, including 
the writer, know, as indeed he explains later, that the rural 
exodus to the towns began to take an acute form long before 
the close of the nineteenth century. This inaccuracy is 
typical of the whole book : statements made in one place 
are contradicted in another. What is Mr. Bennett’s con- 
sidered opinion of the farmer’s financial position ? He dis- 
cusses it carefully. “‘ Rents,” we are first told, ‘‘ are prob- 
ably not very much in excess of what the farmer can afford 
to pay.” Later on we learn that they—the farmers—are 
making “ a fair living ”’; finally we are informed “ farmers 
are at present doing very well, and have been prosperous 
for the last six years.”’ Again, in criticising the policy of 
land taxers, the writer gives figures to show that the residuum 
of land unused for any productive purpose is “ not a very 
large one,” whilst in according his whole-hearted support to 
land nationalisation he lays great emphasis on the fact that 
“between sixteen and seventeen million acres of land lie 
idle. An area larger than the cultivated acreage of Den- 
mark, Belgium, and Holland is wholly unused, most of which 
is capable of useful cultivation.” 

This incorrigible inaccuracy extends to the minor details: 
Sir Rider Haggard is Mr. Rider Haggard, the National Land 
and Home League is the Land and Home Union, and so on. 

All these details might be excusable in the writings of a 
party politician or of a reforming enthusiast, but our author, 
we are told on the title page, is a Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford, and a book included in this series and written by a 
university man should be of a university standard. Accuracy 
is a truer test of the value of university training than the 
introduction of the quotations in three languages with 
which the book is embellished. 

An even greater defect is the want of knowledge of the 
people who stand for progress—the little people, small 
holders, artisans, and such like, that come betwecn farmers 
and labourers ; and this want of knowledge is only part of 
the general lack of appreciation of the recent change of 
thought that has come into so many of the villages. The 
country is full of new ideas. Much is made in this book of 
the failure of Mr. Poynter to hold successful meetings at 
Bicester, in Oxfordshire ; and we gather that the author 
thinks Labour politics are unknown in the villages ; but, on 
the other hand, it might be pointed out that there is so 
much interest in the Labour question in the villages that 
many of the county papers, of which Mr. Bennett speaks so 
contemptuously, are beginning to give a weekly column to 
Labour. Again, Socialist and Labour Party speakers, if 
familiar with rural questions, are received and listened to 
with the greatest interest in many country towns and 
villages. Further, the Workers’ Educational Association 
classes have remarkable success in the villages where they 
have been started. The social revolution that has taken 
place in East Anglia, where the new small holders number 
their thousands, stands for something. Wages, too, are 
going up, particularly the wages of lads; and co-operation 
is spreading slowly but surely. These things do not bulk 
large in their relation to rural England as a whole, and the 





condition of large districts is lamentable. But it is not 
wise to overstate the case. The fact is that Mr. Bennett’s 
mind is—as he himself admits—so full of thoughts of “ pity 
and regret ’’ that he cannot see these brighter aspects. He 
has no vision. But with all these faults, which could, 
indeed, be remedied in a second edition by a few hours of 
careful revision, the book is a valuable contribution to the 
study of rural problems, and deserves to be read, if only as 
a preliminary to more serious study of what is perhaps the 
most important question of the day. 


TOLSTOY 


Tolstoy: His Life and Writings. By Epwarp Garnett. 
Constable. 1s. net. 

Mr. Garnett has written a small book on a large subject, 
and if a certain impression of congestion is inevitably con- 
veyed by the result, he has yet succeeded to an extraordinary 
extent in overcoming the difficulties of his task. The outline 
he furnishes may, on the one hand, be profitably filled in by 
the reader already familiar with Tolstoy’s writings, or, on the 
other, serve to entice the outsider into a desire for familiarity 
with them. It is probably true that no educated man has 
failed to attempt appreciation of Tolstoy : it is certainly not 
true that all educated men have succeeded in feeling such 
appreciation. It is a matter of temperament, solely : 
colossal as his genius is, it is not a universal or an invincible 
one, like Homer’s. Everyone is overwhelmed by the vast- 
ness of its achievement: but the word “ overwhelmed ” 
has two almost opposite significations. The really important 
point, however, is that Tolstoy’s genius is not in dispute 
even among those who are insensitive to his artistic charm. 
His influence spreads even where it is neglected, and domin- 
ates even where it is refused. He defies you to ignore him, 
as triumphantly as he defied the Russian autocracy not to 
ignore him. 

It has been said with truth of the later tragic heroes of 
Shakespeare that they seem creatures of more than mortal 
size : not better than ordinary humanity so much as bigger ; 
with passions and emotions of earth-shaking force. The 
same is, in its degree, true of certain personalities in real 
life. Byron had a touch of that quality, and Goethe, and 
Tolstoy. With no mere physical organisation of force to 
back him, in virtue not even of any mere moral beauty of 
character, but by sheer vehemence and magnificence of person- 
ality Tolstoy stood out unshaken and unshakable against a 
monstrous tyranny. And not against that alone. He would 
have nothing to do with the enthusiasms for which the 
Revolutionary Party so bitterly agonised. He was with 
neither the one side nor the other. He repudiated govern- 
ment, but by the same token he repudiated rebellion. He 
preached the sublime and absurd paradox of non-resistance. 
Less sublime, more absurd and equally paradoxical was his 
attitude towards art and sex. He knew that his ideal of 
abstinence was impossible of attainment, for the simple 
reason that it contradicted the very principle of life; but 
he would not admit that the individual should cease to strive 
for it. 

Tolstoy’s life falls into two pretty clear divisions. In the 
first, though his personal inclinations and social enthusiasms 
took many spasmodic forms, his interest and eminence were 
those of the artist, the author of War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina. In the second, he is the prophet, the didactic 
moralist. The break did not come till after the completion 
of Anna Karenina in 1876, when he was forty-eight years of 
age ; but as early as 1855 he had written of 
a great, a stupendous idea to the realisation of which I feel myself 
capable of devoting my life. This idea is the for ndation of a new 
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religion corresponding to the development of mankind—the religion of 
Jesus, but purified from dogma and mysticism, a practical religion, 
not promising bliss in future, but giving happiness on earth. 

Only a few years later he wrote :— 

What an unfortunate being is man with his need of positive solutions, 
cast into the eternally moving, endless ocean of good and evil... . 
Ages pass and . . . there is always the same equilibrium, and on each 
side there is just as much good as evil. 

There is profundity even in the obviousness, as well as in 
the contradictoriness, of these reflections. We may argue 
it to and fro, but the solid fact remains that man is an 
obvious contradiction in terms. Soul and body, God and 
devil—these are but two of the innumerable antitheses 
which make up human life. And the supreme interest of 
Tolstoy is that he reminds us of these plain truths, that by 
his rich and vigorous nature, his passion and his pathos, his 
indulgences and his asceticisms, his struggles and his achieve- 
ments and his failures, he concentrates in one gigantic 
typical figure the essential nature of us all. That last 
unhappy flight of the aged irreconcilable, from a home which 
he had made burdensome to others by his egotism and his 
ideals, reads like an allegory of the unconquered soul, always 
at its last gasp breaking away from its limitations, to fall 
upon death. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Case for Co-Education. By Ceci Grant, M.A., and Norman 
Hoveson, B.A. Grant Richards. 5s. net. 


What is Education? By Sraniey Learues, C.B. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 


All these three authors have much the same conception of education 
and its purview as Dr. Montessori. Mr. Leathes defines it as ** the 
process by which an individual is adjusted to his whole ambit oi 
existence * ; and both he and the co-educators declare that teaching is 
out of date, and that observing the children and providing a suitable 
environment for self-discipline ought to take its place. Messrs. Grant 
and Hodgson say that the aim of the directors should be * to assist and 
not to thwart the natural development of the physical, mental, and 
moral faculties, and of a will controlling them into conformity with God’s 
will.’ The last part of this definition is unfortunate, for Mr. Grant does 
not convince the reader that taking it seriously would not lead the pro- 
fessors to deify their own interpretations of what they observed in the 
children. He pleads passionately for religious teaching at school, and 
yet he affirms that it will be ineffective as long as differences in religious 
belief exist. It would be “ far more reasonable to expect a successful 
mental training if each teacher were to employ a different word for the 
same thing.’ Mr. Leathes is just as earnest and just as evasive on the 
same point. He contends that education is impossible without ** the 
religion of all sensible men, the religion that sensible men do not define.” 
His book, however, although it is rather pedantic, sets forth a fine broad 
philosophy of education that is worth careful study. 

The Case for Co-Education is an important contribution to the 
subject. The claim of the writers is that conducting the school on the 
model of the family is the best and perhaps the only way of preventing 
sexual excitement among children. But the authors make a temperate 
statement of their case ; they treat the sex problem in schools in rela- 
tion to the history of educational institutions in Europe, and to the 
feminist movement ; and they admit that present-day ethics promote 
a keen consciousness of sex that is unfavourable to co-education. In 
the appendix we are told of a girls’ school, the sports and social functions 
of which boys and men were permitted to attend ** only if under fourteen 
or married.” This kind of sentiment is widespread and the authors’ 
explanation of it is that people do not know that girls and boys are 
unconscious of the connection between their sexual and their general 
development unless it is forced on their attention. 


Selected English Speeches; Selected English Short Stories; Poems, 
Translations, etc., by D. G. Rossetti. (World's Classics.) Oxford 
University Press. 1s. net each. 

The Rossetti reprint has competitors, but the editors of the World’s 

Classics have done a service in producing anthologies of short stories 

and speeches. The Short Story anthology is very catholic, the authors 

ranging from Scott and Irving to Mary Coleridge and Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe. Poe, Bret Harte, and Hawthorne (all three Americans) are the 
most fully represented authors. The obvious choice has often been 
avoided, but there are not more than two or three stories in the volume 
we would have had omitted. One of them is Crackanthorpe’s, 
which is no better than many of the “sketches” published in the 
weekly reviews. Another is George Gissing’s Chrisiopherson, which is 


good, but which lacks distinction of style. A comparison of it with 
Stevenson’s exquisite Markheim, which comes next to it, is very 
illuminating. Mr. Edgar Jones’s selection of English speeches is not 
quite so satisfactory. Surely Gladstone and Bright might have been 
better represented than they are, and we could have done with an 
example of Robert Lowe’s bitter eloquence. Speeches of his could 
have been found which are at least as good as Lord R. Churchill's 
“Chips” oration. Several of these nineteenth-century orators read 
rather flatly now, though Joseph Cowen on the Closure remains re- 
markably impressive. Infinitely the most moving speech to read—in 
spite of the remoteness of the time of its delivery—is the aged Lord 
Chatham’s passionate denunciation of the plan for employing Red 
Indian troops against the American Colonists. The accents still ring 
like those of a living voice. 


England’s Parnassus. Compiled by Roserr ALLor, 1610. Edited 
by CuarLes Crawrorp. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
Scholarly editions of old poetry have been numerous lately, but we 
have seen none which is a more impressive monument of learning and 
industry than this. Allot’s compilation—for it undoubtedly was 
Allot’s—is not an anthology. It is rather a dictionary of quotations, 
It contains over two thousand extracts from Elizabethan poets, 
arranged under such headings as Love, Miserie, Fortune, Beautie, and 
Conscience. No man could easily read straight through it, but its 
historical and literary interest is nevertheless very great, and even as a 
book of reference it is most useful. Comparison of the various passages 
under any one heading gives one an illuminating idea of what were the 
commonplaces of Elizabethan literature and what each writer added 
of his own. Anyone with an imperfect appreciation of Shakespeare's 
unequalled poetic mastery could not do better than compare his verses 
in this book—often very similar in matter to those of other men—with 
others under the same headings. England's Parnassus, moreover, 
contains extracts (from authors like Lodge and Chapman) of which the 
original contexts have been lost. Mr. Crawford tabulates these 
passages, and gives, in his notes, the sources of all the passages he has 
traced. Many of these have never been traced before, and some were 
even ascribed to the wrong authors in the original edition. Nothing 
remains to be added to Mr. Crawford’s work save the tracing—more 
Elizabethan works may yet be unearthed in old libraries—of the few 
score extracts which cannot be found in poems and plays at present 
known. We hope that Mr. Crawford’s scholarship, which shrinks from 
no labour and takes nothing, however well attested, for granted 
without verification, will be applied to more Elizabethan problems. A 
thorough edition of Drayton, for example, is badly needed. 


What of the Navy? By Avan H. Burgoyne, M.P. Cassell. 5s. net. 

Reprinted articles do not make a book, except in the mechanical 
sense, and What of the Navy ? is one of the scrappiest compilations we 
have seen on any subject. The author discourses on Germany, the 
value of big ships, the history of armour plate, the peculiar idiom of 
the Naval Service, the growth of submarines and torpedoes, and the 
general uselessness of cruisers. He has a rather tiresome habit of 
repeating himself—thus he tells us over and over again that the first 
four Dreadnoughts built by Germany were of no use at all—and 
generally by his method conveys the impression that he holds no unduly 
exaggerated views of the probable intelligence of his readers. Many 
of his conclusions seem to be sound enough, but his anxiety for increased 
naval expenditure leads him into some extravagances. For example, 
he points out that the British Empire spends only a trifle over £3 per 
annum per square mile of territory for naval defence, while Germany 
spends rather over £18 and Italy—which is not an empire—spends 
nearly £32. If we are going to put ourselves in this respect on an 
equality with Germany, we shall have to spend somewhere about 
£250,000,000 per annum. Mr. Burgoyne, it is true, does not actually 
make the suggestion that we should spend this sum, but it is difficult 
to see what else he can mean, assuming that he wishes his readers to 
draw any conclusion at all from a series of comparative tables which 
he gives, ‘“* It is far better,’ he says, “* when the day of Armageddon is 
on us, to have one hundred too many than one too few.’ The italics are 
Mr. Burgoyne’s, so we must assume that he regards the statement as 
of great importance to his case. But if so, so much the worse for his 
case ; for the use of such an argument inevitably suggests to the dis- 
passionate reader that the margin of safety which Mr. Burgoyne 
demands is likely to err on the side of excess. 





THE CITY 


ROM the standpoint of business the week has been 
disappointing to dealers, but the general position 
appears to be improving, for the numerous specu- 

lators who came in on top of the genuine investment demand 
of a few weeks ago are gradually being forced to close their 
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commitments. The unexpected huge Canadian Government 
Loan of £5,000,000, being the third big issue made by this 
Government within the last few months, has damped down 
enthusiasm with regard to gilt-edged stocks, and if the poor 
response which has been accorded to it operates as a check 
upon the number of fresh issues of this description, it will be 
a good thing. Lever Bros., Ltd., look like rivalling the 
Canadian Government in their repeated demands for further 
capital, for every year sees a considerable increase in their 
capital. They are now issuing an additional £1,000,000 of 
6 per cent. Preference Shares, at 21s. each. This company, 
whose annual profits are now close upon a million sterling, is 
securing vast plantation areas throughout the world, and is 
thus illustrating the modern tendency of these great manu- 
facturing undertakings to secure their own sources of supply 
of raw materials. In Paris the position seems to be improving 
somewhat, and if the efforts now in progress to divert the 
capital demands of Russia from France to this country prove 
successful, French financial interests will breathe a sigh of 
relief. The President-Elect of Brazil is coming to Europe 
with a view to putting that country’s finances in order, and as 
Paris financiers, who are largely interested in the Brazil Rail- 
way Company, are determined not to assist unless the Federal 
Government’s debt to that company, which is believed to 
amount to about £1,000,000 sterling, is settled, the outcome 
promises to be favourable to the Brazil Railway Company, 
which means, of course, a new Brazil loan in London and 
Paris. An important City personage, who has just returned 
from Washington, tells me that the feeling in financial circles 
there was that the Mexican imbroglio would be settled within 
a month; this sounds too good to be true, but if it should 
occur, we should probably see a sharp rise in markets, which, 
when all is said and done, are only superficially affected by 
home politics. That the present is recognised by the clever 
people as being the right time to buy is shown by the fact 
that various new investment trust companies are in forma- 
tion, both in Scotland (where these companies are much in 
favour and most successful) and in London. 


* * *] 


The news I get from the United States is of a reassuring 
character so far as investment conditions are concerned; 
which, however, does not necessarily indicate industrial 
prosperity. It is pretty generally recognised that invest- 
ment markets always discount coming events some time 
ahead, so that when a country is in the trough of industrial 
depression that is the time when the stock markets usually 
commence to show signs of revivification. Once of the reasons 
for greater confidence in the future appears to be the ten- 
dency on the part of business interests in the United States to 
make their peace with the Administration. The leaders of 
industry have evidently made up their minds to bow to the 
storm, and the first pronounced action in this direction was 
the resignation a few weeks ago of the nominees of some of 
the big financial houses from the boards of various companies 
which they controlled. The abandonment of the system of 
interlocking directorates (by which is meant the control of a 
large number of different companies by one firm through its 
members being on the boards of them all) is a complete revolu- 
tion in American business ideas, and a year or two ago the 
mere idea would have been scouted as absurd, impossible, and 
leading to ruin. As this argument is usually encountered 
when any important change is mooted that would affect 
vested interests, the fact is worth noting that a few months 
after a great change like this is carried through we find the 
business interests themselves pointing out that it has not 
caused any upheaval. Your revolutionary might urge that 
it has also brought about no improvement, but that remains 
to be seen. 
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The American financial papers, in dealing with the matter, 
now point out that a banker or financier who is a director of 
two or three different companies knows nothing of the prac- 
tical side of these businesses, so that the final result is that 
one or two men in each company actually do all the thinking, 
whilst the others simply attend the board meetings for a few 
moments and vote in accordance with the wishes of the one 
or two men who do actually control them. The financial 
press in America is now rebutting the argument put forward 
by “many superficial people” that the loss of the “ big 
brainy men ” of Wall Street from the boards of the large com- 
panies will mean a decline in intelligence, and Moody’s Maga- 
zine points out that the idea that the most conspicuous men 
in Wall Street, and the richest men, have been particularly 
brainy, is fallacious, the extent of their success in business 
having been dependent upon their opportunities. While 
J. P. Morgan and E. H. Harriman were alive, the world’s 
press—or at any rate, the major portion of it—simply slopped 
adulation over these financiers ; now, however, it is pointing 
out their mistakes, and stating that their judgment in the 
long run has proved as faulty as that of the average man. 
Morgan reorganised a number of railroads during a business 
revival which would have enabled anyone else to do the same. 
The United States Steel Corporation was not created by 
Morgan at all, but was the result of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
action in driving him (Morgan) into a corner. Morgan’s 
mistakes were colossal: in 1895 he refused to reorganise the 
Union Pacific Railroad—one of the great railroads of the 
world—because he considered that it had no future, and was 
inferior to the Erie Railroad, which he took in hand with such 
conspicuous success that it is now one of the bankrupt roads 
of the States. He took a leading part in the expansion of the 
New York, Newhaven and Hartford Railway, which a few 
months ago brought disaster to thousands of American 
investors by having to suspend payment of dividends, this 
being as bad a blow to the general body of investors there as it 
would be to British investors if the London and North 
Western Railway were to cease paying dividends. In 1901 
he organised the International Mercantile and Marine Com- 
pany, which absorbed the White Star Line, and has been one 
of the colossal failures of the century. A similar list could 
be given with regard to Harriman, but the foregoing are 


sufficient. 
* ae oO 


If asked what are the most attractive American securities 
to buy at the present time I should say, among Bonds, the 
new 5 per cent. Convertible Bonds of the Southern Pacific at 
105}, the 4} per cent. Convertible Bonds of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and the 5 per cent. Adjustment Bonds of the 
Seaboard Air Line. This last railway is, with the exception of 
the Illinois Railroad, the only one among the important lines 
in the United States which shows an increase in its net 
earnings during the latter half of 1913, this increase being 
no less than 9°1 per cent. The yields on these three bonds 
at their present prices are £4 17s. 6d., £4 14s. 3d., and £6 8s. 6d. 
per cent., respectively. The attractiveness of the Southern 
Pacific 5 per cent. Convertible Bonds is that they are con- 
vertible into the Common Stock of that company during 
the next twenty years at par, which means free option during 
the whole of that period. As Southern Pacific Common 
Stock during last year touched 112}, this option may well 
prove to be of value, and, at the worst, the holder of the 

sonds is sure of being paid off at par (which equals a London 
price of 102?) at the end of twenty years. Among Preferred 
Stocks I look upon the Philadelphia Company 6 per cent. 
Preference as being far and away the most attractive. This 
company is an extraordinary concern, supplying gas (natural 
and artificial), electric light and power, and tramways to the 
City of Pittsburg and district, and serving a population mn 
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excess of 1,000,000. That particular city seems to have been 
as free in the giving of concessions as British Governments 
with railway concessions, for nearly all its franchises (as they 
call them in the United States) are either perpetual or for 999 
years. The company earns annually more than ten times the 
sum required to pay interest on its Preferred Shares, which, 
at the present price of £9 6s. per $50 share (equal to 90 per 
cent.), yield over 6} per cent. Of American Common Stocks, 
General Electric Company at 154, yielding 5} per cent., 
Southern Pacific Railroad at 97 ex rights, yielding about 63 
per cent., and United States Lumber and Cotton Company, 
which, at the present price of 83, yields £8 16s. 3d. per cent., 
seem to be attractive purchases. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Belding Paul & Corticelli.—This Canadian silk Company has not had 
a particularly successful career during 1913, and the internal adminis- 
tration has required considerable modification. Its system of book- 
keeping was bad, and had to be changed ; the new ribbon superin- 
tendent proved a dismal failure, resulting in unsatisfactory stock and 
trouble with employees, which ended in a strike. In September the 
Company passed its quarterly dividend. The accounts are not yet to 
hand, but debenture-holders should note that their trustees have 
sanctioned the sale of the real estate in Toronto, and that the proceeds 
will be used for improving the warehouse and office accommodation. 


Arizona Copper.—The profits of this extraordinary mine, in which 
the Guggenheims have a large interest, suffered during the latter six 
months of its financial year ended September, 1913, the revenue 
being affected by plant extension and the low price of copper. Working 
profit was £337,000 against £480,000 for the previous period, and the 
dividend was reduced to 55 per cent., which compares with 65 per cent. 
for 1912. The highest recent dividend was 75 per cent. in 1907. On 
the whole, copper prices have fallen since the date of the latest balance 
sheet, but assuming the trade depression in the U.S.A. is not prolonged, 
the newly-enlarged plant should provide satisfactory results for the 
current year. 

Bovril.—Net profit is £37,000 lower at £119,800. The Company's 
subsidiaries—Bovril Australian Estates and the Argentine Estates of 
Bovril—have apparently failed to supply its needs in the matter of 
“extract,” and the Company has had to buy its materials in the 
market at high prices. Thus, although its sales have increased, the 
Deferred shares only receive 2 per cent against 34 per cent. for the 
previous year; and of the £10,000 placed to Reserve, £7,686 was 
obtained from the amount brought forward. Analysis of the balance 
sheet does not reveal the Company's position, as the fixed assets are 
grouped with will and trade-marks in one huge sum of nearly 
two and a half millions sterling. 


Henry Tate & Sons (sugar refiners).—The remarkable fall in the price 
of sugar from £16 to £9 during the past two years hit this Company 
severely, and its net profits for 1913 are very nearly back at the 1910 
level. Trading profits amounted to £147,000, and the dividend was 
18 per cent. instead of 23 per cent. as in 1912. Apparently the Com- 
pany has taken advantage of the low price of sugar to buy heavily, 
but sugar crops in the Argentine and Cuba are likely to be large and 
low rates are likely to continue, which is not in this Company’s interest. 


Bank of New South Wales.—Australian property is reflected in the 
accounts of this bank for the half-year ended September, 1913, the net 
profit being £251,000 compared with £214,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1912. A dividend of 10 per cent. is again paid, £100,000 is 
placed to reserve, which now amounts to £2,350,000. The opening of 
the Commonwealth Bank in January, 1913, necessitated the transfer 
to it of the Commonwealth Government’s deposits throughout Aus- 
tralia, which probably accounts for the decrease in the amounts on 
deposit with the Bank of N.S.W. The ratio of “ quick assets” to 
“liabilities to the public”’ has risen from 44°7 per cent. in 1912 to 
48°9 per cent. in 1918. The £20 shares are fully paid, but they carry 
a “reserve liability ” (liability in the event of the assets of the bank 
not being sufficient to meet indebtedness in a winding up) of a further 
£20 per share. Price about £40, at which they yield 5 per cent. 


R. White & Sons (mineral water manufacturers).—For some months 
past there has been quiet buying of this Company's debentures, which, 
Owing to one or two bad years’ trading, have been standing at low 
quotations. The First Debenture Stock is due for redemption on 
July Ist this year, and holders should not be tempted to sell in the 
meantime for less than the redemption price of 110. The Company 
manufactures a cheap class of article, and the vagaries of the British 
climate affect its property greatly. Thus the wretched summer of 
1912 resulted in a loss of £18,900, whereas the somewhat better con- 
ditions of 1913 enabled the Company to earn a profit of £28,900 after 
payment of debenture interest. But the Preference shareholders 
again receive no distribution, and there is now owing to them cumu- 
lative dividends amounting to 15 per cent. Apparently the directors 
intend to suggest some alterations in the capital account. Certainly, 
with cheaper materials, the Company has a good chance of strengthening 
its position, and, weather permitting, the Preference shareholders 
ought this year to get some slight recognition of their patience. 








NERVOUS BREAK-DOWN. 


Its CAUSE AND PREVENTION. 


Are great cities great curses? 

That is the interesting question raised by a physician 
in the ‘‘ British Medical Journal.’’ ‘‘ We may be quite 
certain,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the health of the individual is 
always damaged by a town life.’’ 

But he does not condemn the pleasures and excitements 
of town life so much as the weary sameness of the 
average person’s lot in ‘‘ the vast human hives.”’ 

It is the nervous system that suffers most under the 
strain of modern life, and perhaps the best rule of health 
for the town-dweller is: Take care of your nervous 
system, and your health will take care of itself. This 
was bitterly realised by the poet Southey when he wrote : 
‘* A man had better break a bone, or even lose a limb, 
than shake his nervous system.’’ 

But how can a man take care of his nervous system? 
Useless to say: ‘‘ By avoiding worry, strain and over- 
work.’’ Let him try to avoid these by all means; but 
there are times when he cannot help worrying, when he 
must overwork and suffer undue strain. 

How To STRENGTHEN THE NERVOUS SySTEM. 

At one time the unfortunate nerve-sufferer had to take 
his chance with drugs. Perhaps he was given a little 
strychnine to ‘‘ buck him up,’’ and then a little bismuth 
to ‘* quieten him down again.’’ Too often this would fail 
to tide him over the crisis, and he would end with a severe 
nervous break-down. 

But to-day the treatment of nervous disorders is 
essentially a matter of nutrition. Instead of temporarily 
‘““ bucking up ”’ the patient’s nerves with powerful stimu- 
lating drugs, he is given a special nutrient, called 
Sanatogen, which contains the principal ingredient of the 
human nerve-cells, and in such a form that these cells 
actually absorb that ingredient in very large quantitie= 
and are thus renewed and invigorated in a_ perfectly 
natural manner. This process of cell-nutrition goes on 
steadily, day by day, until the nervous system has 
regained its normal strength and tone. Simultaneously a 
like process goes on with the other bodily cells, which 
receive from Sanatogen the special proteid on which their 
growth and well-being depend. 

Tue First Strep. 

It will be remembered that the Jury of the International 
Medical Congress, held in London last August, selected 
Sanatogen from all other tonics and nutrients to receive 
the highest possible award, the Grand Prix. And 
readers of this article must frequently have seen the 
numerous letters which have been published by the pro- 
prietors of Sanatogen from distinguished men and women 
who testify to the value of the preparation from personal 
experience. Those, therefore, who realise the wisdom of 
“‘taking care of the nervous system’ should hasten to 
acquaint themselves with the merits of Sanatogen. 
There is no doubt whatever that the occasional use of this 
preparation will preserve a man’s health under the most 
trying conditions of life, even though he be constitu- 
tionally weak and susceptible to nervous disorders. 

Sanatogen is obtainable of all Chemists, from 1s. od. 
per tin, and Trial Supplies are distributed by the pro- 
prietors, A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, 
W.C. To obtain one it is only necessary to send them 
a post-card mentioning THe New STaTEesMAN. 
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